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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

FYNUE chief event of the week has been the outbreak of a 

military counter-revolution in Prussia. As we write on 
Thursday morning it is reported that Dr. Kapp, the insur- 
gent leader, has resigned. It is said that his Monarchist 
confederates have also retired from the field. The Coalition 
Ministry under Herr Bauer professes to be sure of regaining 
power. But there are ominous reports of Communist risings 
in various parts of Germany, and the untrustworthiness of the 
“Defence Forces’? must make it difficult for Herr Noske to 
restore order. We discuss the situation elsewhere. Here we 
need only say that the w idespread popular resistance to the 
reintroduction of the rule of the jack-boot is a hopeful sign. 
Germany is beginning to understand what democracy means, 


The counter- revolution began last Saturday in Berlin. Dr. 
Kapp, a well-known Pan-German, and General Liittwitz, a 
commander of the ‘‘ Defence Force,” had demanded a change of 
Ministry. The Coalition Government refused to resign, and 
ordered the arrest of Dr. Kapp and other conspirators. General 
Liittwitz then marched upon Berlin with the so-called Baltic 
troops and Naval Brigade, who had been quartered at Doberitz 
since they were constrained to evacuate Courland. The Berlin 
garrison joined the insurgents. The President and Ministers 
fled to Dresden, and thence to Stuttgart. Herr Noske depre- 
cated armed resistance, but, in common with his colleagues, 
urged the working classes to declare a general strike against the 
reactionaries. Dr. Kapp proclaimed himself Imperial Chan- 
cellor and Prussian Premier, and issued a decree dissolving the 
National Assembly. On Monday he caused it to be announced 
that the lawful Government had made a compromise with him. 
This proved to be false. President Ebert and his Ministers 
refused to deal with Dr. Kapp, and appealed for popular support 
against the Junkers. The rival parties came to blows in many 


towns.. Hamburg and the West and Sovth of Germany appeared 
to side with the Government, while Brandenburg and East 


Prussia favoured Dr. Kapp. 





There have been many bewildering rumours during the week 
about a proposed fusion of the Unionists and Coalition Liberals. 
We hed no sooner been told that the Unionists were enthusiastic 
to have Mr. Lloyd George as their future leader than it became 
clear that a good many Unionists were “kicking.” Particular 


kicks have been directed at the Home Rule Bill. Again, we had 





no sooner been told that the Coalition Liberals would be only 
too thankful to be merged in the Unionist Party than it became 
knovg: that Liberal Ministers had made it disagreca bly clear 
to Mr. Lloyd George that they wished nothing of the sort. On 
Thursday, the day on which we go to press, Mr. Lloyd George 
meets the Liberal members of the House of Commons. Another 
rumour says that if a Centre Party under Mr. Lloyd George 
were formed it might call itself the National Democratic Party 
—hborrowing the name of an already existing small party. It 
will be remembered that Lord Birkenhead when discussing this 
same theme of a Centre Party some time ago proposed to borrow 
without acknowledgment the name of the National Party. 
It would be useless to comment on all this obscurity. The only 
thing we wish to say till we know more is that everybody con- 
cerned will suffer discredit if there is to be a shuffle, in accordance 
with what is convenient and tactically attractive at the moment, 
instead of a clear statement of prince iple 8 sincerely held. 


We sincerely hope that a de bate will be arranged in Parliament 
&s soon as possible upon the state of Ireland as distinct, or as 
far as possible distinct, from the question of applying Home 
Rule to Ireland. This is a matter of discharging the simplest 
and barest functions of government. The Irish papers contain 
unending stories of raids on private houses, of assassinations, 
of innocent people who have offended Sinn Fein being 
threatened with death, of cattle-drives, and so on. Correspond- 
ents in Ireland inform ¥%s that nevertheless many disgraceful 
incidents are never reported in the papers; they are too insig- 
nificant in these days. It seems that in such a time of terror 
the police force, instead of being increased, is in effect being 
reduced, This is easily understood. Patrols have to be rein- 
forced, which means in practice that there are fewer patrols ; 
and garrisons of police strong enough to beat off attack have to 
be kept in the barracks at night. Several police barracks have 
been shut. 





There is thus the terrible paradox that the more the danger 

the Jess can assistance be expected. In these circum- 
Ss we must repeat the question we asked last week : What 
We know that there are many officers of 
carry out the 


increases, 
stances 
are the troops doing ? 
ability in Ireland, and they could doubtless 
necessary work of protection with discretion and efficiency if they 
were allowed to do so, in spite of the fact that the non-com- 
missioned officers are inexperienced and that the men are 
mostly half-trained boys. To our mind it is trifling with 
the question to say that the troops cannot do police work. 
The danger to isolated and unprotected families, families who 
are law-abiding and loyal citizens, is so great that no punctilious 
objections about the right or usual employment of troops 
ought to be tolerated as an excuse for inactivity. A debate 
would probably be more effectual in the House of Lords than in 
the House of Commons, for the House of Lords is much less 
subject to party rallying-cries and much less given to the repetition 
of threadbare formulas. It is easier there to get a situation 
appreciated on its merits. 


Mr. Asquith’s 


s decision to move the reje ction of the Home Rule 
sill in the House of Commons is as striking an example as one 
could quote of applying a threadbare formula. Not that we 
should object to the failure of the present Home Rule Bill, for 
we know well enough that it has practically no friends in Ireland, 
and we believe, moreover, that the Union, though not an ideal 
is by far the least unsatisfactory solution of Irish 
But Mr. Asquith does not believe this. He believes 
in Home Rule. He talks continually about Irish ‘* nationality ” 
and the right to “ self-determination,” and with a lavish hand 
he labels any ordinary act of keeping order in Ireland as “ re- 
pression” or “coercion.” One would think, therefore, that if he 
were able to free himself from formulas and judge a new situation 
without hindering preconceptions he would hail as a thing of 


solution, 
troubles. 
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immeasurable significance the fact that for the first time in 
history Ulster Unionists have announced that they will not 
oppose a Home Rule Bill. 


From the point of view of Home Rulers here surely is the 
beginning of a new and wonderful era. But does Mr. Asquith 
treat itassuch ? Notatall. He moves the rejection of the Bill. 
No doubt it is in his judgment a very unsatisfactory Bill, but 
that should not in the eyes of a statesman be a reason for 
refusing an offer of conciliation coming at last from what 
Mr. Asquith regards as the reactionary and obstructionist 
North of Ireland. As we have often said, it does not very 
much matter how unsatisfactory a Home Rule Bill may be 
in itself if both North and South agree to play. Sir Edward 
Carson in honest and generous words has promised to play. 
Everything therefore depends upon the Sinn Feiners and 
Nationalists. Will not Mr. Asquith change his mind and invite 
them to play too? We undertake to say that if they agreed to 
run their Parliament properly and to observe law and order, it 
would be quite impossible for the Unionists of Ulster to stand 
in the way of a united Ireland. Opinion would be much too 
strong for them even if—and we should not expect this—they 
continued to be reluctant. In taking the line he has chosen 
Mr. Asquith has incurred on his own showing a very grave 
responsibility indeed. 


The Morning Post of last Saturday published a letter from 
Sir Edward Carson in which he pointed out that the Times had 
charged him with suffering “a terrible and humiliating defeat” 
because the Ulster Council had decided to support a Six-County 
Parliament in Ulster. ‘It may interest your reeders,” Sir 
Edward Carson goes on, “ to know that in 1916 Lord Northcliffe, 
at Mr. Lloyd George’s request, urged me to press the Ulster 
people to accept a settlement—‘ this most reasonable settlement ’ 
—eliminating the six counties from the Parliament set up by the 
Home Rule Act of 1914!” Sir Edward Carson adds that if 
he has suffered, as the J'imes says, ‘‘a terrible and humiliating 
defeat,” Lord Northcliffe ought surely, “‘ with his well-known 
journalistic fairness and generosity, to take his full share of the 
responsibility.” 

Lord Bryce raised the question of Turkey in the House of 
Lords on Thursday week and drew from Lord Curzon an import- 
ant statement. Lord Curzon said that the Turks were deliberately 
trying to make the execution of the Peace Treaty impossible. 
The Allies, however, would not allow themselves to be flouted 
by the Turks. Mustapha Kemal, who slaughtered the Armenians 
at Marash, was the Turkish Governor of Erzerum: the Turkish 
Ministry, as Lord Curzon pointed out, could not disown responsi- 
bility for the massacres. Lord Curzon did not discuss the question 
of Constantinople. He merely said that the majority of the | 
Cabinet and the majority of the Allies had decided to leave the 
Turk there. Yet his whole speech went to show that the decision | 
was utterly wrong, if only because it had made the Turk more 
truculent than ever. Lord Curzon said that the majority of the 
Cilician people were not Armenians; hoe omitted to say that 
the former Armonian majority had been exterminated by the 
Turks. He hinted that an independent Armenia might bo placed | 
under the League of Nations. He spoke as if the Turks still 
disposed of formidable armies, with which the victorious Allies 
could hardly cope. We fear that it is want of will rather than 
want of power that hampers the Allies, although it is true that, 
by waiting idly for America to assume the responsibility, they 
have given the Turks time to recover from their crushing defeats. 


Constantinople was occupied by Allied troops under General 
Milne on Tuesday. On the previous night some of the Turkish 
plotters had been arrested. Resistance was offered at onlv one 
point, where two British soldiers and nine Turks were killed in 
a fight. The Turkish War Office was placed under guard. Mr, 
Bonar Law told the House of Commons on Wednesday that 
the occupation would last until the Peace Treaty had been carried 
out, and that, if the massacres of Christians continued, the peace 
terms would be made more severe. If Mr. Bonar Law’s assur- 
ances are literally fuliilled, the Allies must remain at Constanti- 
nople indefinitely, for the Turks are incapable of carrying out 
any Treaty except under strict supervision. 





An American correspondent of the Times, who was at Marash, 








has given a painful account of the Armenian massacres. They 


d the town, 
correspondents diary fop 


the French garrison, with tho survivors, evacuate 
Here is a typical extract from the 
February 7th :— 
“To-day the girls of the . 

were anon pent “of bg go oo hee = x 
set fire to the building and we had to witness the scene wien 
being able to lend a hand to prevent it.” - 
The Allies knew that this foul work was going on, for French 
reinforcements were striving to reach the city. Nevertheless it 
was during the massacres that Mr. Montagu was able to inform 
his Moslem friends in India—but not the British public—that, 
come what might, the Turk should be allowed to retain Con- 
stantinople. The cynicism of the India Office passes belief, 


The plébiscite taken by the Allies in Central Slesvig on Sunday 
last showed an overwhelming German majority. In F lensborg 
three German votes were cast against each Danish vote. [pn the 
whole district the German voters outnumbered the Danes by 
nearly four to one. Only three or four of the northern parishes 
showed Danish majorities. The Allied Commission will now 
have to delimit a frontier “ based on the result of the voting” 
and “taking into account the particular geographical and 
economic conditions of the localities in question.” The result 
justifies the unwillingness of the Danish Government to claim or 
accept Slesvig as a whole. Northern Slesvig is clearly Danish in 
sentiment, as it was in 1864, but the rest of Slesvig, including 
Flensborg, prefers to remain German. F 

M. Millerand has introduced a Bill authorizing the re sumption 
of diplomatic relations between France and the Vatican. This 
is a strange reversal of the anti-clerical policy which the Republic 
adopted some twenty years ago, but the French Foreign Office 
seems to attach importance to the measure. A writer in the 
Journal des Débats commends the Bill to France by pointing to 
Mr. Asquith’s decision to send an Envoy to the Vatican early 
in the war. There is no real parallel between the two cases, 
The British Mission may possibly have served as a check on the 
hostile intrigues of which the Vatican was a centre, but there 
is no justification for such a Mission in normal times. France, 
whose people are mainly Roman Catholics, bas very different 
reasons for being represented at the Vatican. Our example 
should not be allowed to influence her decision. 


M. Poincaré, freed from the cares of the Presidency, has 
liberated his soul, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, in a scathing 
criticism of the methods of the Allied Supreme Council. M. 
Poincaré declares that the Allicd Premicrs, incessantly journeying 
from one capital to another, became isolated and lost touch with 
their peoples. Hoe says, with much truth, that the old plan of 
leaving the negotiations to professional diplomatists was “a 
hundred times more effective and sure.” M. Poincaré comments 
sarcastically on the way in which both M. Clemenceau and Mr. 
Lloyd George changed their minds in regard to the question 
of Constantinople. Apparently Mr. Lloyd George converted 
M. Clemenceau to his view that the Turk should be cleared out 
“bag and baggage,”’ and then himself became a Turcophile in 
deference to “some of his Ministers ’’ and to “* Hindu protests.” 
“May the Supreme Council,” concludes the ex-President, 
“sleep a last long slumber.”” We may add that it has made us 
think more kindly of the much-abused Congress of Vienna. 


The South African General Election was held on March 10th, 
The results, so far as they were known up to Thursday morning, 
showed a large increase in the Nationalist strength and a stil] 
larger accession to the Labour Party, chiefly in the mining 
districts. The South African Party, formerly 52 strong, retained 
38 seats and was expected tosaveonomore. The Unionists, who 
numbered 38 in the last House, held 24 and hoped for another 
seat. The Nationalists increased their numbers from 27 to 39, 
and were thought certain of winning five other seats. The Labour 
Party, who had had only five seats, returned 21 Members, 
The Independents decreased from six to three. ‘Two seats 
remain to be contested. In the old House of 130 Members 
General Smuts was assured of 90 votes: in the new House of 
134 Members he can only count on 67 votes at most, including 
the Independents. We discuss the position in a leading article. 





The British wheat-grower’s plea for justice has been heard. 
The Prime Minister informed the House of Commons on 
Thursday week that the controlled price of British wheat 


began on January 2lst and continued till February 10th, when |! harvested this year should be the monthly average price of 
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imported wheat, up to & maximum of 95s. a quarter. As it 
js highly improbable that our imported wheat will fall 
below 100s. a quarter, the Prime Minister’s statement im- 
plied that the controlled price would be raised by about 
208. @ quarter. If the harvest is good and if the farm 
Jabourer’s wages are not increased in the next few months, 
it should now be possible for the British farmer to make a fair 
profit, instead of losing heavily, on his wheat crop. He will 
not, at least, be tempted to grow oats with his wheat and use 
the crop for feeding his stock. The Cabinet’s decision has come 
too late to affect this year’s harvest to any great extent, but 
jt should encourage the farmers to adhere to the Policy of the 
Plough. 

The debate in the House of Commons on Monday on high 
prices did not help very much. Mr. McCurdy played variations 
on the perfectly true theme that the first and fundamental cause 
of the rise in prices is the actual lack of commodities. Mr. 
Asquith, who recognized the soundness of this line of argument, 
did not think the occasion a suitable one for attacking the 
Government. It was nonsense, he said, to suppose that high 
prices were due to inflated currency and could be cured by 
deflation. They were due to under-production and over- 
expenditure. The recent Memorandum of the Supreme Council 
ought to have been published a year earlier. 





On Tuesday in the House of Commons Mr. Chamberlain 
explained his Civil Service Estimates of 557 millions. He said 
that the figure had been reduced by three-fifths. What further 
item could be left out ? 
did no more tkan provide as fairly as they could for what was 
demanded by the House of Commons. Until Members abated 
their demands the real responsibility must rest upon them. Sir 
Donald Maclean, who moved the reduction of the Vote not by 
the conventiona! £100 but by 100 million pounds, just by way of 
making every body’s flesh creep, asked that a House of Commons 
Committee on Finance should be appointed. Mr. Chamberlain 
opposed any such Committee on the grounds that it would 
diminish the authority of the Treasury, and that the Committee 
itself would be subject to popular influences much more than the 
Treasury is subject to them. 


The most striking speech in the debate was that of Sir Robert 
Horne. He examined the present economic conditions in a 
really enlightening review, and his answer to Mr. Asquith’s 
doctrine on Monday that “‘ inflation had nothing to do with high 
prices” was particularly good. The only check upon Civil 
Service expenditure which is likely to be effective is the rationing 
of Departments. Within a very few days a Committee of 
experts could say not only how much money is available for the 
Departments but in what proportions it ought to be allocated. 
Then let the Departments spend their allowances, and exceed 
them at their peril ! 

The Navy Estimates for 1920-21 amount to £84,000,000, as 
compared with £157,000,000 for the current year. Mr. Long 
in a Memorandum published on Tuesday showed that £19,000,000 
was required to meet liabilities in connexion with the war, and 
that the increases in pay and pensions, long overdue, accounted 
for the rest of the increase in the Navy Estimates above the 
pre-war standard. Mr. Long told the House on Wednesday 
that Osborne must be given up,and that from next year Dart- 
mouth would again be the sole training school for cadets, 





The Miners’ Iederation, having failed to obtain the approval 
of the Trade Union Congress for “ direct action” to secure the 
“nationalization ” of the mines, decided on Thursday week to 
adopt new tactics. On the plea that the Government had 
refused to reduce the price of coal, the Federation agreed to ask 
for an immediate increase in wages of three shillings a shift for 
all miners over sixteen. The cost of this increase would be about 
£40,000,000 a year. According to the accountants employed 
by the Government, the coal industry, even with the great profits 
on exported coal, will show a loss of £26,000,000 for the current 
year ending on July 16th. It is apparent, then, that the Govern- 
ment can neither reduce the price of coal nor mect the new 
demand for higher wages without imposing still greater burdens 
on the taxpayer. The J'imes points out that, even if the mining 
royalties and the coalowners’ profits were confiscated, the 
industry could not satisfy the Federation’s demands unless the 
price of coal were raised by three shillings aton. The Federation 


leaders of course know this perfectly well, Their new demand 


The truth was that the Government | 





is avowedly made to punish the community, and especially 
their fellow Trade Unionists, for refusing to swallow “ national 
ization” blindfold. 





The reply of Messrs. Coats to the strictures of the Standing 
Committee on Trusts deserves consideration. They in effect 
accuse the Committee of making a mistake in the figures dealing 
with the firm’s Income Tax. They say that their net profits 
for 1919 were less by some £600,000 than was stated by the 
Committee. The rate of profit was 12 per cent., and not 16 per 
cent. as stated by the Committee. There had, in fact, been a 
fall from the profits of 1914 and not an increase. Messrs. Coate 
also point out that their profits are made chiefly by foreign s:.les, 
and as four-fifths of their output goes abroad the home market 
benefits by the reduced cost of production on a very large sale. 
Probably if Messrs. Coats used part of their profits to reduce the 
price of the reel of cotton at home they would be charged nivre 
than ever with killing their competitors by underselling. The 
accusation made by Messrs. Coats against the Committee of 
biundering to the extent of over half-a-million in their figures is 
a serious one. One’s judgment on the affairs cf Messrs. Coates 
must depend upon the figures. Let us at all events know 
beyond dispute what the figures are. 


The Report of the Departmental Committee on Industria! 
Assurance, published on Thursday, confirmed a widespread 
belief that the industrial assurance companies and collecting 
societies are working on a bad system which promotes extrava- 
gance and waste. The Committee found that 44 per cent. of 
the total premiums was absorbed by expenses, commissions, 
and dividends. Most of the premiums lapsed within a short 
time. In ten offices nearly 5,000,000 policies lapsed in 1913, and 
four-fifths of these were not a year old. The explanation is that 
the agents and collectors receive such high commissions on new 
policies that it does not pay them to spend their time in inducing 
policy-holders to continue their weekly premiums. The Com- 
mittee declared that many of the societies were conducted im 
the interests of the agents. The Committee recommended that 
agents should be deprived of commission on new business, 
but should receive minimum wages, with commission on al! 
sums collected above a fixed amount. There will be general 
agreement with the Committee’s conclusion that the industrial 
societies should be placed under the control of the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies, and that the law should afford the policy 
holders greater protection. 





We hope that the meeting of the Royal Society for the Proteo- 
tion of Birds on Tuesday did something to strengthen the hands 
of those who are working for a Plumage Bill. As Mr. H. J. 
Massingham told us in the last of his excellent articles on the 
subject, it is hoped that either the Bill in Colonel Yate’s name 
or the Bill being brought forward by Lord Aberdeen may be 
passed this Session. Mr. Hobhouse’s pre-war Bill prohibiting 
the importation of the plumage of all wild birds passed through 
Committee in 1914 and was only dropped at the outbreak of war. 
In 1917, as Canon Rawnsley reminds us in a letter to the Times 
of Tuesday, the Board of Trade prohibited importation, but 
the restrictions were relaxed in September, 1919. Prohibition 
laws exist in America, Australia, and India. London is the 
greatest feather market in the world. 


Take examples of the senseless slaughter. It is the nuptial 
feathers of egrets in which the traders deal, and this means that 
the feathers have to be torn {rom the mother birds while the 
young are still in the nests. The young birds are left to dic in 
their thousands. Canon Rawnsley says that on the average 
150,000 albatrosses are similarly left to die of hemorrhage every 
year. Nobody, we think, could or should object to feathers of 
birds being worn when the birds are killed in the ordinary way 
for food. What, for example, is more decorative than a 
pheasant’s feathers? But it passes our imagination how any 
woman can be so cruel as to wear the plumes taken from wild 
birds which are slaughtered only because of those plumes. I 
might be a good exercise for those who wear the feathers of 
an albatross, and who do not find it easy to be haunted by 
remorse, to read ‘The Ancient Mariner,” say once & year. 





Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919. 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Taursday, 87}; Taoursday 
week, 883; a year ago, 99, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
———— 

THE GERMAN COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 
TT HE promoters of the counter-revolution which began 

in Berlin last Saturday have done their country 
a great deal of harm. Whatever may be the outcome of 
their pronunciamiento, they have undoubtedly checked 
the conciliatory tendencies which were visible here during 
the last few weeks, and they have revived the old and too 
well justified distrust of Germany. Our French Allies, 
who are intensely logical, have never ceased to tell us that 
the Germans are naturally prone to evil, and that, like the 
leopard, they cannot change their spots. But English- 
men, who are essentially tolerant, had begun to think and 
to say, even if they were not professional Pacificists or 
Socialists, that, as Germany had signed and ratified the 
Peace Treaty, she ought to be given a fair chance of show- 
ing that she could be a decent member of European society. 
The Allies in their recent declarations had exhibited a desire 
to make things easy for Germany, especially in regard to 
the war criminals and to the question of commercial 
credits. The Allies saw that the Coalition Ministry under 
Herr Bauer, though not very impressive, represented all 
the moderate parties in Germany, and they were disposed 
to make every allowance for its faults because it stood for 
resistance to Prussian militarism on the one hand and 
Spartacist anarchy on the other. Dr. Kapp and _ his 
accomplices have now shattered these complacent dreams, 
and given new life to the suspicions with which Germany 
has plagued us. The ease with which Dr. Kapp and his 
military confederate, General Liittwitz, occupied Berlin 
last Saturday and compelled President Ebert and the 
Bauer Ministry to seek safety in flight, first to Dresden 
and then to Stuttgart, was in itself very ominous. For it 
seemed to confirm the belief that the new democratic 
Constitution has no roots, and that the Germans are not 
capable of self-government, as Western Europe and America 
understand the term, A well-known German publicist, 
writing in the Preussische Jahrliicher in 1916, told his 
fellow-countrymen plainly that they had never had a 
revolution because they lacked the faculty for self-organiza- 
tion, and that they were “a nation which in public affairs 
had neither the habit nor the will to act against the will 
of the authorities.” If that authoritative German view 
be correct, as the French think, and as many British 
observers think, Dr. Kapp’s counter-revolution is merely 
Germany's reversion to type—her return to her normal 
course of military despotism after a passing trial of a system 
that might be mistaken for Western democracy. 

The counter-revolution is clearly the work of the old 
gang of Prussian generals and ofticials who brought the 
war upon the world. Dr. Kapp himse!f is one of the 
leading spirits of the Pan-German faction and the founder 
of their Fatherland League. He was the Director-General 
of the Agricultural Department in East Prussia, and he 
made himself notorious in the early part of the war as the 
mouthpiece of the Junkers, who hated Dr. Bethmann 
Hollweg for the supposed moderation of his war aims. 
In June, 1916, when the Chancellor lashed out against his 
adversaries, he spoke with special bitterness of a pamphlet, 
privately circulated by the Junkers, in which Dr. Kapp 
had scornfully contrasted the feeble Bethmann Hollweg 
with the mighty Bismarck, From a man with such 
antecedents as Dr. Kapp’s no good can be expected. A 
movement of which he is the nominal leader plainly repre- 
sents all the forces of reaction, including the feudal Jand- 
vwners, the bureaucracy, and the military caste, that 
between them have ruled Prussia for centuries. The plot 
is distinctively Prussian. The troops which were used 
had been nominally recruited for the defence of the Baltic 
Provinces against the Bolsheviks, under an extremely 
unwise clause in the Armistice. The Berlin Government 
had always disclaimed responsibility for them, but recruiting 
officers were at work throughout Prussia last year and the 
foree had its real base in East Prussia. When these troops, 
instead of acting against the Bolsheviks, attacked the 
Esthonians at Riga and pillaged Courland, even the tolerant 
Allies at the Peace Conference took alarm and _ insisted 
that such dangerous mercenaries should be withdrawn. 
This suited the Junker plans vory well. The troops were 
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transferred to Déberitz, close to Berlin, and remained ¢] - 
in readiness for the counter-revolution. The Geviins aoe 
must have suspected the design, but, for reasons of — 
own, they made no effort to disband the force ee 
Noske may have felt confident that his large “ citizen arn 
which had shown perfect loyalty when it had to put jn 
Spartecist risings, would be equally loyal when it en 
required to crush reaction. On the other hand. he Pac 
have thought, as some correspondents hint, that armed 
resistance to the Junkers would be useless, and that it wa 
better to trust to political pressure in the shape of a general 
strike. It is noteworthy that General Liittwitz had hoes 
Herr Noske’s chief military supporter in the work of na 
pressing the Berlin mob. In any case, when Dr. Kapp and 
General Liittwitz asked the Cabinet to resign, the Ministers 
apparently made no attempt to defend themselves, and »|| 
the troops in Berlin went over to the Junkers. Throughout 
Prussia and East Prussia the counter-revolution spread 
rapidly, because it had been well prepared. But in the 
rest of Germany it did not succeed, for the time being at 
any rate. The flight of the Government to so remote a 
place as Stuttgart suggests an attempt on their part to 
revive the particularism of Wiirttemberg, Baden, and 
Bavaria in defence of the new Constitution. Cynics. 
especially in Paris, have been pointing out that under this 
Constitution Prussia was at last absorbing the rest of 
Germany into @ single State, and abolishing the relies of 
local autonomy which the Southern States had maintained, 
t would be curious if the result of the Prussian counter- 
revolution were to check this centralizing movement and 
restore the federal character of the German Reich. 

As we write on Thursday the news from Germany is 
conflicting. But it does not seem as if Dr. Kapp were 
very sure of his ground. A successful revolutionary would 
not have put out a deliberately false statement on Monday 
morning to the effect that he had arranged a compromise 
with President Ebert and his Ministry. The strikes pro- 
claimed in Berlin and other cities and the street fighting 
that occurred in many places suggest, at any rate, that 
there are some Germans even in Prussia who take their 
polities seriously and are not minded to revert to the old 
days of military rule without a struggle The danger is, 
of course, that the anarchical elements may try to profit 
by the confusion. But the strikes at Jeast are not the 
work of the Spartacist organization, since they were 
ordered by the legitimate Government —for the first time 
in history. The railwaymen, whose refusal to work is a 
serious blow to the reactionaries, are certainly not extrem- 
ists. In the South and West, moreover, a good many of 
the troops seem to have remained faithful to the Govern- 
ment. There is reason, then, for hoping that the counter- 
revolution may fail. The Allies cannot intervene in 
German political quarrels. Our experience in Russia has 
taught us the unwisdom of interfering in domestic disputes. 
however strong the arguments for such interference might 
seem to be. In Germany, with her highly developed 
national consciousness, a party which leant on foreign 
support would be doomed. But the Allies can at least 
make it perfectly clear that they would view a Pan-German 
and military Government with grave distrust. Dr. Kapp 
and his colleagues began by professing a determination to 
carry out the Peace Treaty; but they very soon changed 
their tone and talked of “ interpreting ” the Treaty in their 
own fashion. The truth is that the return of the old gang 
to power would in itself be a violation of the spirit of the 
Treaty. President Wilson in his Messages before the 
Armistice declared that there could be no peace with the 
Hohenzollerns ; but a Government based on military force, 
like Dr. Kapp’s, would inevitably lead to a Restoration. 
The Allies have deliberately forbidden the Magyar Monareli- 
ists to call a Hapsburg to the throne of Hungary. They 
could not view with unconcern the re-establishment of the 
Hohenzollerns, whose criminal ambitions have cost Europe 
and the world so dear. The return of the ex-Kaiser 
himself, through the kind offices of the Dutch, would be a 
direct challenge that the Allies could not ignore. However, 
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we need not anticipate dangers which may be averted. The 
lawful Ministry, based on universal suffrage, evidently 
have many supporters even in Brandenburg, and, if they 
can re-establish their authority quickly, Germany will have 
had a useful lesson in the radiments of popular government. 





The military power must be subordinate to the civil power 
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—— 
in a democratic State. The Allies cannot give any direct 
help to President Ebert and his Ministers, but they can 
and ought to refrain from hindering them in any way. It 
is to our interest that Germany should have a stable and 
orderly Government, avoiding alike the extremes of 
militarism and Bolshevism, and Germany has a good deal 
to gain by respecting the democratic prejudices of the 


Allies. 





THE PROBLEM OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
TYVHE results of the General Election in South Africa 
I are worth careful watching for the future relations 
of the politica! parties in South Africa are now being 
determined, and upon the decision will depend the stability 
and progress of the whole country. Although when we 
go to press the figures of the General Election are not 
quite complete, it is evident that there is no single party 
sufficiently strong to carry on the work of government 
without an alliance or accommodation with some other 
party. The great problem of South African politics has 
in fact not been solved This problem is so important 
and so interesting that we shall try briefly to describe it. 

There are four main political parties in South Africa. 
First, there is the South African Party, chiefly composed 
of Dutch-speaking men who are loyal to the British con- 
nexion. ‘This is the party which was led with brilliant 
success by that great South African figure, General Botha, 
and which is now led by General Smuts, who succeeded 
General Botha as Prime Minister. Secondly, there is 
the Unionist Party, mainly composed of men of British 
birth, As every one knows, throughout the war the 
South African Party was supported generously and uncon- 
ditionally by the Unionists in order that South Africa 
might do her best to help to win the war. Thirdly. there 
is the Nationalist Party, composed of Dutch speaking 
men and led by that champion and philosopher of racial 
distinctions, General Hertzog. The Nationalist Party is 
frankly separatist ; General Hertzog denounces the British 
connexion and would like to establish a Republic in South 
Africa. Finally, there is the Labour Party. appealing 
more to the manual workers of the towns than to the 
farm workers of the veld, presided over by Colonel Creswell. 
So far as the figures of the General Election go, they 
indicate that General Smuts and the South African Party 
have lost a quarter of their strength instead, as they hoped, 
of gaining a little. The Unionists have also lost a third ; 
and though the Nationalists have nearly doubled their 
numbers, they have utterly failed to make good their 
declaration that eighty per cent. of the Dutch-speaking 
population were with them. A feature of the elections is 
the greatly increased strength of the Labour Party. 

Since the General Election in 1915 the Government, 
drawing their leadership and their main support from the 
South African Party, had really depended for existence 
upon the co-operation of the Unionist Party. As we have 
said already, that co-operation was given without reserve. 
There was no question of a coalition. The two parties 
simply worked together to help the Empire and to bring 
South Airica safely through the crisis. But co operation 
on such terms—rather a state of no-terms for the Unionists— 
was not a thing which could continue in the days of peace, and 
the issue to be settled was whether at the General Election 
one of the parties wouid become stong enough to stand 
on its own feet. Suggestions of the coalition or fusion of 
two parties before the election had all ended in smoke. 
It is easy to say that there are enough people in 
South Alrica anxious to be loyal to Great Britain, and 
anxious to obliterate as far as possible racial rancour, 
for a fusion of parties to be the obvious and practical 
policy But when one comes to look into the matter 
closely all kinds of difficulties appear. As the South 
African correspondent of the Round Table points out in 
the March number, the Unionist Party as such would be 
committing political suicide if it continued to support 
a South African Party Government without any voice 
in the determination of policy. If the Unionists and 


the South African Party are to work closely together in 
future, they must either form a carefully considered 
working alliance, or one party must wholly absorb the other 
At the General Congress of the Unionist Party last October 
Sir Thomas Smartt, the leader of that party, announced 





that he was willing to agree to the formation of a “new 
organization under the leadership of General Smuts having 
as its main object the maintenance of the Constitution 
and giving fair consideration to Unionist principles He 
was not prepared to advocate the absorption of his party 
in the South African Party. Sir Thomas Smartt’s policy 
of moderation and conciliation for the good of the Union 
was received with enthusiasm, as it deserved to be for its 
virtues. Every one in South Africa awaited with eager 
suspense the answer of General Smuts. To pretend that 
it was easy for General Smuts to give his answer would be 
to misunderstand the whole situation in South Africa. 
It was not for him simply a question of accepting a fine 
offer and governing in strength and happiness ever after- 


wards. The South African Party, though it contains a 
certain number—probably an increasing number—of 


dwellers in the towns, and also rather more members 
than formerly of British race. draws its real strength from 
the Dutch speaking people of the country districts. Many 
of these last were kept in the South African Party entirely 
by the personal influence of General Botha, Lut they are 
under varying degrees of temptation to listen to the 
unceasing Nationalist propaganda and to swing over to 
the side of General Hertzog. To such men the whole 
idea of combination with the Unionist Party—a combin- 
ation which would divide them still more markedly from 
their own kin—is distast>ful. Racial instinct makes them 
wish to be at one with the Nationalists even when they 
disapprove of the Nationalist ideal of separation as wrong 
and unpractical. In trief, the first effect of an attempt 
on the part of the South African and Unionist Parties to 
draw more closeiy together was to stir a movement for 
reunion between the South African and Nationalist Parties. 
Any such reunion, or a strong tendency towards it, wou'd 
be, according to the degree of its success, a calamity. 
It would be an encouragement to General Hertzog in his 
advocacy of the hateful doctrine of the * two streams ”’ 
—the British and Dutch streams—in South Africa. General 
Smuts therefore came to the conclusion that combination 
with the Unionist Party would be to make a gift of strength 
to the Nationalists. That was why he decided to fight 
the General Election on the old party lines. The old 
party groupings have been the sport of everybody because 
they were notoriously inadequate to the needs of South 
Africa. Nevertheless General Smuts’s arguments were 
honest and intelligible enough. 

The disappointment of the General Election is that it 
leaves matters where they were. South Africa still has 
her unsolved problem. Very likely there will have to be 
some amalgamation or coalition after all. It may be that 
the dangers and difficulties of such a thing have been 
exaggerated. Apparently everybody expects that there 
will have to be another General Election before long. 
The chief thing for South Africa in the view of all those 
who recognize that she already has at once real independ 
ence and real security in the British Empire, is to avoid 
the aggravation of racial differences. General Hertzog, 
who seems to have little sense of the value of words. has 
said that the alternative to Republicanism is ‘ the status 
of a Crown Colony ”’ under Great Britain. Genera! Smuts 
knows better; and we hope that nobody here will be 
disposed to quarre! with him when he emphasizes the 
fact that ali the British Dominions have become sister 
States of Great Britain The South African problem 
ought to be settled While white men dispute and fail 
the great multitude of natives, far outnumbering the 
whites, look on with wonder, and perhaps harbour restless 
and perilous thoughts. 





THE JNCOME TAX PROPOSALS. 

i ee Report of the Royal Commission on the Income 

Tax, which was issued as a Blue Book on Wednesday 
evening, may be described as an essay in the simplification 
of a simple tax. It is impossible to conceive a tax which 
is more efficient for its purpose and more just in its genera 
incidence than the Income Tax. It is based on the truth, 
too often ignored by those who believe in flashy fiscal 
expedients, that taxes are paid by men and women and 
not by inanimate things. All experience shows that it 
is almost impossibly difficult to tax what is loosely called 
a man’s capital, or to “ tax the foreigner” at the expense 
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of the home trader or consumer, without putting spokes 
in the wheels of trade, or depriving people of the incentive 
to be thrifty, or-—what is just as bad—depriving them of 
the incentive to be enterprising in business. The Income 
Tax is a just tax because it taxes a man in accordance 
with his real ability to pay. It taxes him upon the income 
which he has actually earned or enjoyed during each 
fmancial year. When the Income Tax was introduced 
in 1842 it was merely a minor or incidental tax, and, as 
is well known, Mr. Gladstone in his early financial days 
used to talk of it as a temporary tax. But it has stood all 
the tests of experience, and it is now by far the largest 
source of revenue from taxation. It is notorious, however, 
that this tax, so simple to assess and collect and so just 
in theory, has gathered about itself in the course of time 
a good many anomalies and injustices. Any Royal 
Commission who were given proyer terms of reference and 
who understood their business would therefore leave the 
fundamentals of the Income Tax unchanged but would 
remove the anomalies. This is what the Royal Com- 
mission have done, and we must congratulate them on 
the expedition, thoroughness, and clearness with which 
they have carried out their work. The graphs or diagrams 
in the Blue Book which illustrate the proposed changes 
are very informing, and we welcome this new feature. 

The general tendency of the proposed reforms, which we 
have no doubt will be in substance incorporated in the 
forthcoming Budget, is to put more burden on the larger 
incomes and on childless men, and to lessen the burden— 
though not by a great deal—upon the medium incomes of 
men who are bringing up families. It will be extremely 
interesting to watch the results of these changes upon the 
national life. We must not be led away now into specula- 
tion on this subject, but we should not be surprised to find 
after a very few years that the increased spending-power 
enjoyed by the poorer people and the reduction of the 
spending-power of richer people had made our way of life 
approximate more nearly to that which has long been 
familiar in the United States. In that country educated 
people with tastes for the amenities and arts of life, and for 
sports and pastimes not altogether cheap, prefer to spend 
their margins of money rather on their tastes than on the 
upkeep of considerable domestic establishments. Perhaps 
before long we shall have here something resembling the 
type of American who keeps a couple of motor-cars but has 
no servants. 

It is impossible for us even to summarize the extra- 
ordinarily full Report, but fortunately the summaries in the 
daily papers have been ample. We can deal only with a 
few points involving important principles. The Royal 
Commission do not recommend that the incomes of husband's 
and wives should be seperately assessed, but they do 
recognize that a family man who is giving his children 
what is called an expensive education at his own cost 
is a nations! asset who is worthy of encouragement and help. 
The Loyal Commission are absolutely right. The British 
Empire has been bu:lt up on the brain of the British middle 
and professional classes. !{ the Commissioners do not 
earry the principle so far as they might, we must recognize 
that in these days what is ccsiretle is not always possible 
er expediont. in recent vears the injustices of the Income 
Tax accumulated very iast. ‘the tax did not differentiate 
between the man who was Coing his duty to the country and 
to his own femily and the men who acknowledged no such 
responsi!!! smal! bog nnings were made in 
differentix: ‘on, but it is not till now vat we get allowances 
for the education ef children irresy ect. ve of a man’s income. 
Consider the case of a man with, say. £1,500 a year. No 


Of course 


previous abatements in the Income Tax have touched his 
ease. The highest income for which ony assistance was 
granted was £1,000 a year, and this only when a man’s 
ehildren excecded a ecitain number. Yet the man with 
£1,500 may be merely hancing on te life, as it were, by his 
eyclids wlile he educates three or four chil’ren at expensive 
schools. it n ay be said that he need nob send them to 
expensive schouis, but the siinjple fect is that the kind of 
men who have tcon wise end earnest admin strators of the 
Empire, who have raised the governance ef this country to 
&@ higher standar! of eficieney and hone han has been 
Teached in «:! nimes, iv ve come Lr | at are called 
expensive s Phe nation world be « ying one of 
Its chef suurces vi iej tiation an d of greatucss if it made 
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life impossible for a class who spend their money 
their pleasures but on their responsibilities. : 

It is proposed that the family man skal] be dealt with 
on a flat rate. Every wife will confer exemption on £109 
of income, every first child on £40, and every subsequent 
child on £30. The trouble about this system is that the 
man with £1,000 or £1,500 a year, who generally has high 
views on education, is taxed proportionately much higher 
than the man with, say, about £300 a year, who in these 
times may often enough have no views about education at 
all. But as we have already said, what is desirable may 
not be possible or expedient. All we can hope is that thie 
House of Commons will consider carefully whether the 
principle is capable of still further application. The exemp- 
tion limit has been raised to £250 for the married and £159 
for the unmarried. Owing to various allowances, married 
men with £350 and three children will be exempt from 
Income Tax. We are bound to say that, though we 
recognize the difficulty of taxing a man with a com. 
paratively small income when the cost of living is so 
high, we also contemplate with some concern the prospect 
of the majority of the nation escaping Income Tax 
altogether while the burden becomes heavier on the few, 
We have often expressed the wish that, however minute 
the tax may be, some form of direct tax could be 
exacted from all wage-earners. The danger is that the 
majority of the nation will disinterest themselves in 
all questions of public expenditure. That is a very grave 
prospect indeed, and if we had our way we should like to see 
everybody in the land made in some way aware of the fact 
that what is called State expenditure is only the expenditure 
of the mass of individuals. 

Other good proposals in the Report are that there should 
be no double Income Tax within the Empire, that farmers 
should be taxed by the ordinary rules, and that the three- 
years average should be abolished. Very opportune are 
the simplifications which bring it about that there are no 
sudden plunges such as there were under the old system, 
where a man earning a certain income escaped lightly 
while another man earning only a few pounds more in 4 
year paid comparatively heavily. That system encouraged 
falsification of returns. Finally, we hope that the House 
of Commons will look carefully into the proposal that the 
duties of the Income Tax Commissioners should be for all 
practical purposes taken over by tle Inland Revenue 
officials. The Commissioners are the representatives of 
the taxpayer. If the safeguard they provide should be 
removed, something should be substituted for it. 


hot on 





COMMERCE AND THE ARTS: THE “LONDON 


FAIR AND MARKET.” 


7 HEN a popular novelist writes a book he writes it 
with an eye to the tastes of his readers, but the 
publisher—at least the old-fashioned publisher—does not 
design the cover and the dust-wrapper so much for the 
public—the ultimate consumer—as for the travellers, 
library buyers, agents, and middlemen generally who will 
have its handling. The tastes of the public are hardly 
consulted, and certainly not studied. Now this is not of 
very much importance, for the external aspect of the book 
is Comparatively a matter of indifference to the ordinary 
reader. This may or may not be lamentable, but it 1s 
a fact. What is true of the outside of the popular novel 
used to be true of most of the ordinary articles of use 
of which every house in England contains a large number. 
Their appesrance and texture were a matter of almost 
complete indifference. Twenty years ago the machinery 
of domestic life—pots, pans, pails, brooms, dusters, leathers, 
and baking-tins—was completely buried out of sight. 
The lady of the house never came into personal contact 
with the tin containing the metal-polish used by her 
housemaid, and it therefore did not concern het 
whether the tin was ugly or pretty. The housemaid 
was, or was assumed to be, equally indifferent. When the 


lady or the housemaid felt a desire to see something pretty, 
as, to do them justice, often happened, they looked at 
the ornaments which the house contained in profusion— 
china figures, china vases, water-colours, silver knick- 
knacks, candlesticks, little boxes, and so forth, articles 
which existed only to serve aesthetic ends. 

Now makers oi tins to hold spaghetti or metal-polish 
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furniture-cream. or biscuits, manufacturers of saucepans 
and matchboxes, will have to realize that this state of things 
is changing. Foreign manufacturers are very ~ sensitive, 
and they have begun to scent this change, and if Great 
Britain is to continue to manufacture such goods, so must 
we. Why, the reader may ask, should there be an altera- 
tion in the “use” and “ornament” antithesis ¢ The 
change is partly one wrought by the ordinary revolution 
of the wheel of taste, partly it is the child of necessity. 
To state the case very briefly, we have gone back, or 
rather we are going back, to something approaching the 

rimitive state of society when it was the cooking-pot 
whose earthenware side was ornamented by a gay pattern 
of zig-zags. the knife which skinned the rabbit or deer whose 
handle was carved to look like a bear’s head. The natural 
revolution of the wheel of taste has brought us to an epoch 
when, reacting against the Pre-Raphaelite rows of blue 
plates against the wall, against hammered-brass palm-pots, 
or against the later love of china, bronze, and silver 
statuettes, we value space, and do not like our rooms 
stuffed full. We must have things of use, and therefore 
the present tendency is to banish things that are of beauty 
only. On the other hand, we more than ever desire to 
see and handle things which are beautiful in form and 
texture. An enhanced desire for beauty has naturally 
as its corollary an enhanced dislike of that which is ugly. 
Perhaps it is not too fantastic to say that it was because 
of this increased sensitiveness, and because the dustpan 
and the saucepan have for generations been both dirty 
and ugly, that women, earners and leisured, have lately 
shirked domestic work whenever possible. 

But now we are short of space, of labour, and of money 
to buy, and this has hastened the revolution of the wheel. 
The women who were lately leisured can no longer escape 
from tlre saucepan and dustpan; but what they can do, 
and mean to do, is to see to it that those utensils shall 
cease to be either ugly or dirty. The women of any given 
household are probably its most fastidious members, 
the English are one of the most fastidious of peoples, 
and therefore we may be sure that if what is possibly 
the most fastidious section of the human race have got 
to deal daily, year in, year out, with cooking and other 
household utensils, they will choose the cleanest, the best 
designed, and the most beautiful forms in which such 
utensils can be produced. We may be too poor to buy 
ornaments, but we are not too poor to discriminate between 
clean and pretty and dirty and ugly articles of use even if 
the former be dearer than the latter. We have awakened 
to the iact, long pointed out by Morris and his contem- 
poraries, that because a thing is a thing of use it does not 
cease to be a thing of beauty, for its beauty is probably 
given character by its useful function. 

What sort of supply has this new demand begun to 
create? Unfortunately that question cannot be altogether 
answered by the appearance of the stalls at the London 
Fair and Market at Islington, or by a recollection of the 
similar, but larger, Fair lately held at the Crystal Palace, 
for this Market is not typical of the most progressive 
English manufacture. The Fair seems to be chiefly for 
wholesalers only; but many of the most enlightened firms 
are retailers as well as manufacturers, and are not repre- 
sented. Some firms which have stalls there, too, do not 
seem to have shown their best things. For instance, 
4 certain manufacturer of electric shades and fittings has 
@ stall there. This maker has exceedingly clever artists 
who work for him, and many of his goods are extremely 
beautiful both in colour and form. But at the Market 
he is represented only by the banal and the pretty. 

We still see the dismal jocularities of the fancy stationery 
department with its Wee Macgreegors and comic babies, 
the dreadful sinuosity of the traditional bronze statuette, 
and the horrible antimony repoussé trays made in Japan 
for the European savage. As at the Crystal Palace, the 
toy industry seems to be in advance of any other, and some 
really exquisitely modelled Italian dolls are shown, besides 
delightful new scooters, spotted hobby-horses, and child’s 
furniture, 

But there seems very little effort to bring such articles 
a8 carton jam-jars, boxes for packing fancy goods, scent- 
bottles, and the like into line with the demands of modern 

aste. It is a pity, for the matter is urgent. British 





manufacturers must try to realize, even though the middle- 
man, the commercial traveller, and the old-tashioned 
retailer have not realized it, that the buying public demand 
now, or very soon will demand, quite different qualities from 
the articles of daily use, will ask in fact for just those three 
qualities that ever since the days of Palladio have been 
the commonplace of architectural excellence, qualities 
which were summarized by the first English translator 
of Palladio’s work as ‘‘ Commodity, firmness, and delight.” 
What will be the practical translation of these principles 
into terms of the lesser house necessaries? First of all, 
a pudding-bowl, or a biscuit-tin, or a bucket will be 
required to fulfil its primary utilitarian function ; that is, 
to be “commodious.” Secondly, the bucket or the 
brush rust last, it must possess “ firmness.” And thirdly, 
it must please us by its shape, colour, and texture. We 
are growing critical and intolerant of ugliness. But 
of course the poor things of use have for many years 
endeavoured to please us. Consider, for instance, a biscuit- 
box containing the biscuits of any of the well-known 
manufacturers. The paper cover which is glued on to 
the tin is not a straightforward covering with the manu- 
facturer’s name printed on it in small black letters. It 
is probably printed in three or four colours and has 
innumerable scrolls and twirls and patterns. There is 
quite likely a view of Windsor Castle or a picture of Burns 
in a plaid scarf on it. That is to say, the cost of the 
necessary covering has been trebled or quadrupled in 
order that the box may look “ bright.” But nobody is 
pleased with this brightness, unless perhaps that mysterious 
person, the agent or the commercial traveller. Now 
suppose the manufacturer employs a man who understands 
lettering and the nice disposition of “ voids and solids ” 
to give the thing a little twist. The lettering is altered, 
the colours are modified, and probably at a reduced cost 
you have something which is beautiful, and which will 
please a public that is beginning to be discerning. And 
unless the biscuits which it contains are obviously inferior, 
that is the box which the lady out shopping will buy. 

In vain for the English manufacturer to say: “ It 
doesn’t matter how ugly my boxes are ; nobody else makes 
pretty ones, so the public will be obliged to buy mine.” 
The Germans, and here and there a solitary English firm 
(especially in the toy-making, furniture, and textile trades), 
have fully realized these changes, and with their carefully 
designed goods they are going to cut out the man who 
puts his shrimp-paste into an ugly pot by putting the 
same sort of shrimps into an amphora so charming that 
it will be used afterwards to hold violets. 








POPE AS A LOVE POET. 
F at any time between the years 1700 and 1715 some English 
man of letters had been asked to describe Pope and the type 
of verse for which the poet was most famous, he would have 
described him as “ an heroic poet with a special predilection for the 
tender passion, and the characterization of the female heart.” The 
Pope we know, Pope the satirist, moralist, and metaphysician, did 
not emerge till middle life. In these fields his work was so original 
and so brilliant that it has obscured his early compositions. 
The process has been helped by a certain mechanical element in 
the love poetry. Yet we have only to read Pope’s earlier verses 
to note that whenever the theme is love “ the story’s heart still 
beats against its side.” Even the tyranny of the antithetical 
couplet and of the epigram cannot conceal the vein of passion and 
the love melancholy of Pope. Take the first poem in which his 
precocious Muse smote the full lyre, the “ Elegy on an Unfor- 
tunate Lady.” There is a note of true emotion in the invocation 
which begins “O ever beauteous, ever friendly, tell,” while 
the closing lines, which so deeply moved his contemporaries, 
cannot even now be read without emotion. Even those furthest 
removed from Pope’s poctic artifices must feel the shrines 
tremble and the lamps burn low when he tells us :— 
** Poets themselves must fall, like those they sung; 
Jeaf the prais’d ear, and mute the tuneful tongue: 
E’en he whose soul now melts in mournful lays 
Shall shortly want the generous tear he pays, 
Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part, 
And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart ; 
Life’s idle business at one gasp be o’er, 
The Muse forgot, and thou belov’d no more!” 
Pope in truth was not yet a lover, but only, to use the concise if 
tautological analysis of the Carthaginian father, “in love with 
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loving.” He sought something to love, longing to be in love. 
Deeper is the passion in the famous “ Lines addressed to Mr. 
Gay, who had congratulated the author on finishing his House 
and Gardens ”—lines across which falls the fatal and enchanting 
shadow of the adorable Mary Montagu :— 


“ee 


Ah, friend! “tis true—this truth you lovers know— 


In vain my structures rise, my gardens grow, 
In vain fair Thames reflects the double scenes 


Of hanging mountains and of sloping greens : 
Joy lives not here, to happier seats it flies, 
And only dwells where Woriley casts her eyes. 
What are the gay parterre, the chequer'd shade, 
The morning bower, the evening colonnade, 
But soft recesses of uneasy minds, 
To sigh unheard in, to the passing winds ? 
So the struck deer in some sequester’d part 
Lies down to die, the arrow at his heart, 
He, stretch’d unseen in coverts hid from day, 
Bleeds drop by drop, and pants his life away.” 
Even more direct in intention and hardly less poignant are the 
lines oceasioned by Kneller’s picture of Lady Mary :— 
* The playful smiles around the dimpled mouth, 
That happy air of majesty and truth, 
So would | draw: but oh! ‘tis vain to try ; 
My narrow genius does the power deny. 
The equal lustre of the heavenly mind, 
Where every grace with every virtue’s join‘d ; 
Learning not vain, and wisdom not severe, 
With greatness easy, and with wit sincere ; 
With just description show the soul divine, 
And the whole princess in my work should shine.” 
With these lines in mind, who would want any further justifi- 
cation of the contemporary verdict that Pope was a love poct ? 
if, however, there is call for any further testimony, it can easily 
be found in the close of the epistle on the “Characters of Women,” 
or in the exquisite * Epistle to Mrs. Martha Blount with the 
Works of Voiture.” It is true that in the latter poem there is 
not a word of direct love-making, and yet the atmosphere created 
is as much that of the Loves as of the Graces. If Pope had 
for any reason wanted to defend himself from the charge of 
making love to the lady to whom the poem was dedicated, he 
might have been told that love lies sequestered in every one 
of these haunting couplets. It is concealed even in such 
apparently neutral verses as the description of Voiture :— 
* Thus wisely careless, innocently gay, 
Cheerful he plays the trifle, Life, away.” 
Still more is this the case in the admirable peroration to the 
poem :— 
‘Thus Voiture’s early care still shone the same, 
And Monthausier was only chang’d in name : 
By this e’en now they live, een now they charm, 
Their wit still sparkling, and their flames still warm. 
Now crown’d with myrtle on th’ Elysian coast, 
Amid those lovers joys his gentle ghost ; 
Pleas’d while with smiles his happy lines you view, 
And finds a fairer Rambouillet in you. 
The brightest eyes of France inspir’d his Muse ; 
The brightest eyes of Britain now peruse ; 


And dead, as living, ‘tis our author's pride 
Still to charm those who charm the world beside.” 


We have left to the last what his contemporaries regarded as 
Pope’s greatest achievement in the poetry of the heart, his 
* Eloisa to Abelard.” So elaborate is the machinery, so tortured 
the passion, so artificially tempestuous the language, that it is 
difficult to quote without making Pope appear ridiculous, Yet 
no one can read through the Epistle as a whole without feeling 
that, in spite of all its innumerable defects, there is passion, and 
true passion, not only in the inspiration but in the handling of the 
theme. Here blow the authentic airs of Cytheraca. As usual, 
Pope is at his best when the verse is tinged with melancholy as 
well as with passion. Witness the lines at the end of the poem :— 

* Thon sadly say, with mutual pity mov'd, 

*O, may we never love as these have loy’d !’ 

From the full choir, when loud hosannas rise, 

And swell the pomp of dreadful sacrifice, 

Amid that scene, if some relenting eye 

Glance on the stone where our co!d relies lie, 

Devotion’s self shall steal a thought from heaven, 

One human tear shall drop, and be forgiven.” 
Strange to say, when in the last four couplets Pope turns from his 
pictured transports to the woman he loved or fancied he loved, 
ihe spell is somehow broken, and we can hardly wonder that, 
although the passion was not feigned, Lady Mary found her 
waspish lover intolerable. 

While dealing with Pope's love poetry it is not out of place, 
nay, it is very much in place, to note how real was the 


caer 
always lay close to Pope’s happiest and most Spirited y 
Even when most moved we note the shadow of 
pessimism both of the heart and of the head. 
Nothing could be more full of art and harmony than the 
“Epistle to Jervas,” and nothing more elevated, yot when we have 
heen moved as much as it is possible to be moved by the 
of the language, we suddenly feel with the poet the deep pangs 
of a spiritual angina. From the exquisite compliments ni 


erse, 
a deep 


felicity 





Jervas and to himself we are plunged in the final couplet into 
depths of unassuageable sorrow :— 
** Alas! how little from the grave we claim! 
Thou but preserv’st a faco, and I a name.” 

Perhaps, however, the best proof of the melancholy which 
was as close to Pope as the imagined abyss which stood alway, 
open et the side of Pascal is to be found in the Iliad. The 
lines in which Hector consoles Andromache as he leaves her fop 
the trenches are some of the noblest and most heart-stirring jy 

g 
all literature. Homer makes the impossibility of forecasting 
, . . . ° 
man’s fate, not an excuse for pessimism, but what it should be, a 
ground for courage and strength of heart. Have no fear, he 
tells the beloved wife. Her husband cannot be touched by Grecian 
arms unless it is decreed that he should die. Therefore she should 
be of good heart. Inconceivable as it is, Pope twists the lines 
round till they are black with impending doom, till they carry 
a note of despair for all mankind. The four lines we have 
italicized have no legitimate foundation in Hector’s affectionate 
words :— 
* Andromache ! my soul’s far better part, 
Why with untimely sorrows heaves thy heart ? 
No hostile hand can antedate my doom, 
Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb, 
Fia'd is the term to all the race of certh ; 
And such the hard condition of our birth : 
No force cen then resist, no fight can save, 
All sink alike, the fearful and the breve.” 
Let us quote the prose version of Lang, Leaf, and Myers to show 
that we have not exaggerated :— 

** Dear one, I pray thee be not of over sorrowful heart; no 
man against my fate shall hurl me to Hades; only destiny, 
I ween, no man hath escaped, be he coward or be he valiant, 
when once he hath been born.” 


A WOOD-PIGEON’S NEST. 
[* scarcely deserved to be styled a nest. So flimsy it was 
that it might easily have passed for one of the little clusters 
of twigs—mere wind structures—which one often sees packed 
among the larch boughs. Also, if a nest, it was only one of many, 
and I should not have bestowed a second glance upon it had L 
not noticed the tail of a brooding bird protruding therefrom. 

I was not seeking pigeons’ nests. ‘The woods were full of 
them ; but it is not easy to identify a bird by its tail feathers as 
seen from below. A jay, for instance, is also a spare builder and 
sits much as a pigeon does. So, being curious to see her, | ham- 
mered the tree-trunk with my stick to scare her off. But sho 
never stirred a feather. I might have been a woodpecker for all 
the notice she took of my tattoo. However, more effective 
means were available, and soon the afore-mentioned stick was 
rattling among the branches close beside her head. ‘That did 
it; off she went like a shot, and there was no mistaking her as 
she clattered away. 

Only a pigeon of course! The matter would have ended forth- 
with but for that wretched stick of mine. Instead of dutifully 
returning to earth, it secured firm lodging among the higher 
boughs, offering me the alternative of fetching it or letting it 
remain. I chose the former course, and, being up there, had a 
look at the nest. As already stated, it was a poor affair, thrown 
together in the usual slap-dash style. Yet after all it served its 
purpose ; such level-headed youngsters as baby pigeons nocd 
but scanty cradling. The two snow-white eggs were heavy-- 
obviously very “ hard set ”’—and, as I pressed each to my ear in 
turn, a faint “‘ peeping ” deep within the shell told its own story. 
Little wonder that the mother had sat so closely. If the little 
lives were ever to be brought to light, constant warmth meant 
everything, and sho knew it. So did I, and, feeling very guilty 
for having disturbed her, I slid down with all possible speed and 
withdrew to a spot wierce I could just see the tres. 

A minute passed ; then there was a slight stir among the twigs 
close to the nest. A light breeze had sprung up and all around 
the larches were swaying gently; but this was a much more 
decided movement. I was moving nearer to investigate when 








sense of despondcacy, sometimes hardening to despair, which 


the pigeon dashed past at top speed, swooped down upon the 
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and let herself go at something I could not see. An angry 
chirrup followed, and I caught sight of a squirrel scrambling 
down the trunk in headlong retreat. Next instant a red streak 
flashed along the ground and disappeared into the shadow of a 
big holly bush. The little wretch must have been lying in wait 
among the thick green branches, and seized his chance the 
moment my back was turned. His fancy for eggs would soon 
have been gratili sd had not his amiable intentions been defeated 
by the unexpected retura of the mother. 


tree, 


There she was again, brooding over her treasures. She could 
That was clear, for her little bead-like eyes looked full 
Any moment I might wreak some terrible hurt on 
That 
Many 


see me. 
into mine. 
her. She realized this, yet had no intention of stirring. 
same old larch wood was a famous roosting-place. 
times 1 had been pigeon-shooting there, and it occurred to me to 
wonder what that same bird’s action would have been had I 
encountered her on one of those dark December evenings. 
Little doubt about that. Just one glimpse of a hostile figure, 
the snap of a twig, the glint of a gun-barrel, and she would have 
aroused the wood with the batter of startled wings as sho dashed 
Yct now I might stand there in full view and point a 
hundred guns et her and she would not move. She feared me no 
whit the less ; she still considered me her deadliest foe ; but she 
was prepared to brave the worst that I could do —all for tho 
sake of those two little captives whom her devotion was to 
release. And such is mother-love among those whom we are 
pleased to cali the lower creation —the beasts, or in this case the 


away. 


birds, that perish. 

My sympathy went out to the plucky bird whole-heartedly, 
the more so as I thought what an uphill fight must be hers if 
babies in a place teeming with ercmies. 
on the far side of a little swampy 
hollow, towered a gaunt beech. ‘The dark shade among its top- 
most twigs stood for a crow’s nest, and the inky blot close beside 
they do in a shapeless hump. 


she would rear her 


Barely two gunshots away, 


it one of the crows, sitting as 
What must inevitably happen to the little pigeons should either 
of the cruel thieves once pass this way? At least half-a-dozen 
pairs of magpies were breeding within a hundred yards of tho 
Squirrels, jays, and shrikes were here—all enemies to the 
and, most deadly of all, a little way up the 
Hungry 
voung hawks mean fierce parents ever on the prowl, and it 


spot. 
weak and helpless 
slope a brood of young hawks chattered hungrily. 


seemed impossible that even the mother pigeon, as she came and 
went, could long escape those picreing eyes. But she did escape. 
Despite numerous hostile neighbours, no harm befell any of them 
until the he!pless nestling stage was almost passed. [was watching 
several little feathered families at the time, but of them all the 
hardiest, grew the fastest, and it appeare< 
i be strong on the wing before either the 
the crows had quitted their respective 
to escape unchallenged. 


pigeons seemed the iest 


probable that they 


young sparrowhawks or 


woul 
nests, But they were not 
One bright afternoon I passed that way when going rabbit- 
There is no better time for this sport than late after- 
ibbits love to come out and doze in the drowsy sun- 
The woods were rich 






stalking, 
noon, when ri 
sweet carly summer day. 
The warm air was fragrant with bluebell scent. 
A few primroses lingered in the shady hollows, and the gorse 
golden against the sombre brown of the moorland. 


1: 
snine, li Was a 


in green glory. 
hloom she wed 
Walking silently over the violet-sprinkled turf, I came to the old 
beside the swamp. The tree being in full leaf, I could see 
nothing of the crows, and, as afternoon is usually a quiet time 
with birds, 1 did not bother to look for them. But something 
was happening over in the larch wood. There was no end of 
fluttering, and occasionally I caught sight of a pigeon —un- 
doubtedly my old friend—plaving hide-and-seck among the 
trees At first 1 could not imagine what she was doing; then 
my eye fell upon a swiftly moving grey shape skimming in 
narrow circles just above the trees. The situation was clear 
enough now. The hawk had at last discovered the secret and 
was looking for the little ones, but as yet even his eyes could not 
pierce the thick The distressed mother 
striving her hardest to lure the robber away. But he apparently 
recognized the game, and though she repeatedly burst out in 
front of him he would not follow. Knowing the spot, he was 
bound to find the youngsters now. 1 was vexed that such should 
be their fate, but there was only one way of averting it. Some 
alders straggled across the little hollow, and by keeping under 
might get within shot of the raider as he swept 
round. But, as ill luck would have it, the moment I moved 
ftom the beech shadow the hawk swung out over the clearing to 


heech 


green screen. was 


cover of these ] 











get a better view. Of course he saw me. There wasa momentary 
gleam of sunlight from a rufous breast, the flap of startled 
wings as he veered off, a grey flash, and he was gone before I 
could raise the gun. 

The ={geon camo out, sailed round, and returned to cover. 
Soon after a frenzied fluttering arose in the nest. Suspecting 
further trouble, I crept in to see what was happening, and, as I 
got within sight of the tree, one of the youngsters—now a well- 
grown bird—fell flapping through the branches. Behind him 
came, not, as I expected, another enemy, but his own mother. 
They reached earth together, whereupon tho old bird fell upoa 
the young, jabbing him with her beak until he turned tail and 
fled shamelessly. He fluttered away keoping just above the 
ground, while she kept pace with him, driving him this way or 
that until they were lost to view in the spruce wood boyond. 
Astonished, I watched the extraordinary scone. Had the 
gentle bird turned cannibal, or what? I was still seeking ths 
explanation when she reappeared, flew to the nost where the 
second young bird sat, pitched and ran round him, trying te 
induce him to do something which he was afraid to attempt. 
Suddenly it dawned upon m2 that she wantod him to perch on 
her back. This was obviously the case, for she repsatedly 
pitched just below him, spreading her wings invitingly. At last 
[ understood. She was removing them to some safer plaza, 
and acting in frantic haste lest the enemy should return too 
soon, But the little one lacked confidence. He dared not 
trust his tender pinions, and despite the mother’s coaxing he at 
last sat down in the nest, evidently throwing up the sponge. The 
old bird became desperate. She turned on him suddenly, swept 
him from his seat with a stiff wing blow, and then followed an 
exact repetition of what had occurred with the other. When I 
found them again all three were perched on a fallen pine and the 
mother was feeding the little ones. That was my last glimpse 
of them. Perhaps we met later, when the nesting truce was 
over and I[ had joined the league of their enemies. If so, [ never 
knew it, and for the time being we went our respective ways ia 


peace, Doveras Gorpon. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
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[To THE Epitor 
Sir,—I regret to find that the restraint which I felt it 
necessary to employ when referring last week to the im- 
provement in the national accounts and to the slight rally 
in British Funds and other investment stocks has already 
been justified by the course of events. The extravagant 
total of the Civil Service Estimates for the coming yea 
has sadly marred the good effects produced by the buoy 


; ancy of the Tax Revenue, while the further rush of capital 


issues and the prospects of dearer money to which I referred 
at the close of my last letter have caused a sharp relapse 
in investment securities. The developments in Germany 
have of course played a part, but at the time of writing they 
have not been the chief influence. 

In no department of the National Finances is the public 
disposed to be more critical than in the Civil Service 
section. Nor is the reason far to seek, for while all 
excessive outlays have an injurious effect upon the financial 
position, there is the added irritation in the case of 
increased Civil Service expenditure that it usually involves a 
growth in bureaucratic control, through the addition to 
the number of Government officials. Yet that it is in this 
direction more than any other that room for economy 
exists there can ke no question, even when allowing for 
the fact that the present huge total of £557,09).099 for 
the Civil Service and Revenue departments includes special 
and exceptional items such as the following: 


Year 1920-21. 

Estimated. £ 
Bread Subsidy .. iia a 45,000,000 
Railways... .. oe ee 23,000,000 
Coal Mines s8 ee ee 15,000,000 
Advances to Allies a“ 4% 36,000,000 
Pensions .. e oe ee 123,000,000 

£242,000,000 


Yet even when these items are deducted, we still have a 
total of £315,099,09) as compared with 92 millions in 1913-— 
a much greater difference than is to be accounted for by 
the decreased purchasing-power of money. The fact is, 
Sir, this extravagance in Civil Service outlays is a long 
standing trouble which goes back far beyond the war 
period. Jn 1906 the total of our Civil Service and Revenue 
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department outlays was only £48,000,000, and seven 
years later it had risen to £79,000,000, although during 
that period Naval expenditure had only risen by 13 
millions and the Army expenditure was stationary. It 
was in those years that the pace was set in the matter of 
extravagance in Civil Service expenditure (making all 
allowance for the establishment of Old Age Pensions), 
as well as in the setting up of bureaucratic control, and the 
uneasiness felt with regard to the position and the scant 
heed paid to national defence was reflected in a persistent 
fall in the price of Consols. Whether that uneasiness was 
justified or not let the past five years testify ! 

To-day we find history repeating itself, and while in the 
Naval Estimates for the coming year we have a reduction 
of fully 50 per cent., the Civil Service Estimates show a 
reduction of less than 100 millions from their abnor- 
mally high level of last year, and amount to six times 
their pre-war figure. or more than three times if the special 
items already set out are deducted. It is scarcely surprising, 
therefore, that this tardiness in the matter of economy 
should have produced an unfavourable effect in business 
circles. Nor is the feeling of irritation lessened by the 
continued discussion of plans to tax capital resources. 
Business men can understand the nation being called upon 
to co operate in making financial sacrifices when the end 
to be secured is economy and a sounder financial position, 
but they fail to appreciate either the necessity or the 
desirability of such sacrifices if they are merely to minister 
to further extravagance in the spending departments and 
to a tightening of the grip of bureaucratic control. 

I have left myself little space to deal with the two other 
factors which have had a depressing effect upon securities 
this week—namely, the continued rush of new capital 
issues and the prospects of dearer money. To both of 
these influences 1 have referred on a previous occasion, 
and they are gathering force. 

As regards industrial demands for accommodation, 
whether expressed through bankers’ loans or the public 
issues of capital to the investor, it should be frankly recog- 
nized that of necessity these demands must be very large 
by reason both of the arrears which have to be overtaken 
in the matter of production and of the decrease in the 
purchasing-power of money. Nevertheless the magnitude 
of present appeals for capital, and the huge capitalization 
of many of these new industrial combines, give cause for 
grave uneasiness. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
in fact fully justified when on Tuesday he sounded a 
warning note. The banks will do well, too, to look into 
the matter very carefully, for many of these big financial 
* deals,” resulting finally in the public flotation of colossal 
concerns, would not have been possible if the operations 
in their initial stages had not been financed by borrowed 
money. Not only, therefore, is it imperative that loanable 
capital should not be encroached upon at the present 
moment by mere speculative transactions, but in many 
quarters it is thought that even legitimate financial and 
commercial activities, being abnormal in extent, should be 
regulated, as is customary, by interest rates proportioned 
to the extent of the demands. 

It is, of course, a recognition of these conditions which 
is responsible for the almost daily talk of an early risein the 
Bank Rate. ‘The movement is warmly advocated by many 
eminent authorities, and deprecated with equal strenuous- 
ness by other responsible members of the banking and 
business world. It is impossible within the brief compass 
of this letter to enter very deeply into this controversy, but 
because it is a matter which will directly affect the financial 
situation as regards both trade and securities in the imme- 
diate future 1 must place the main facts before you. Those 
who maintain that a higher Bank Rate is unnecessary 
assert that it would be powerless under present conditions 
to bring gold from abroad or materially to affect the foreign 
exchanges owing to opr great adverse trade balance. 
That in the main is true, subject to this one qualification— 
namely, that London is still so far a financial centre that 
more than one foreign country is borrowing here because 
it can do so on easier terms than at home. It is also 
asserted by those who oppose a higher Bank Rate that it 
would have all the ill-effects of depressing investment 
securities and of checking production, while its good effects 
in restraining unsound business or speculative operations 
would be very small. Moreover, it is further asserted that 





| 
the same results can be achieved without a rise in the 
Bank Rate if the banks will co-operate in eliminating all 
undesirable loan transactions and confine the whole of thei 
lending resources to legitimate trade requirements. : 

What is the opposite view? Briefly, this. That experi- 
ence has shown that such co-operation between competin 
banks is almost impossible, and that the imposing oun 
the banker of the task of discrimination between a desirable 
and an undesirable (from an altruistic standpoint) appli- 
cation for accommodation is impracticable. Moreover 
it is maintained that it will be impossible to go through 
the reconstruction period without a further expansion 
of credit, and that the only means, therefore, fo, 
keeping that expansion within reasonable limits is dearer 
money. Not only so, but, as against the idea that pro- 
duction might be checked by higher interest rates 
it is considered that higher rates for loans would mean 3 
process of deflation which by its effect upon prices of raw 
materials would ultimately bring to the manufacturer an 
advantage more than compensating for somewhat higher 
rates on bankers loans. And finally it is maintained by 
those who support the idea of a higher Bank Rate that so 
important from both a social and an economic standpoint 
is this question of deflation and lower prices that it out- 
weighs the considerations enumerated by the advocates 
of cheap money. 

It is possible that before my letter appears in print this 
controversy may have been settled for the time being 
by a rise in the Bank Rate to 7 percent.; but because of 
the importance of the matter, and because feeling on both 
sides of the controversy is very strong, I am rather inclined 
to think that the movement may be deferred for a little 
while longer. If, however, those who maintain that the 
situation calls for a higher Bank Rate are correct, it will not 
be long before circumstances themselves will force the 
issue. If and when that movement occurs, it cannot be 
too clearly comprehended, both here and abroad, that, 
so far from its denoting any change for the worse in financial 
and commercial conditions, it will be rather a recognition 
of abnormal activities and abnormal prosperity which 
require regulating through the process of higher money 
rates. For as experience has shown, and not least in the 
United States, there are such things as Prosperity “ crises.” 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully ONLOOKER. 

The City, March 1ith. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) Liemeiiintiith 

THE POSITION IN IRELAND. 
{To rue Eprtor or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—In your article under the above heading in your issue 
of March 13th, in which reference is made to the condition of 
affairs in the South and West of Ireland, you state: ‘‘ We 
receive a good many communications from Ireland, and the 
impression we get is that the patrolling of the dangerous areas 
has broken down,” and later you ask, “but what, we should like 
to know, are the soldiers doing? ” If I may venture to say so, 
the above statement and question go to the very root of the 
causes of the present troubles in that distracted country. If the 
patrolling had been maintained, which it could have been, with 
the assistance and co-operation of the military authorities, 
there is little doubt that law and order would by now have 
become a known quantity in that country, and a_ political 
settlement of the Irish question would have become, propor- 
tionally, more practicable and possible. 

Unfortunately, however, the patrolling of the country dis- 
tricts in the South and West had practically broken down as 
far back as early 1919, and the soldiers were doing nothing 
because they were not allowed to. The same situation appa- 
rently obtains to-day, in spite of ever-increasing crime and 
outrage. At the time referred to I happened to be intimately 
associated with the command of troops stationed in the areas 
referred to in your letter, and it was quite obvious to me that, 
given certain conditions, there would be Little difficulty im 
putting an end to the outrages which were then commencilg 
in the country districts. These conditions were: (1) Decen- 
tralization of the military command and authority by means 
of the delegation of the powers of “competent military 
authority ” to subordinate officers of certain rank and experi- 
ence. (2) A closer co-operation between the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and the military authorities. (3) An adequate and 
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— 
efficient motor transport organization for the troops. Unfortu- 
nately, none of the above conditions was entirely fulfilled. 
The extent to which subordinate commanders were entrusted 
with the authority mentioned was altogether too limited, in 
spite of many representations on the subject. Similarly, the 
co-operation between the R.I.C. and the military left much to 
pe desired. Nothing was simpler than to reinforce the police 
patrols, by day or by night, with soldiers in light lorries, on 
bicycles, or on both, and similarly to assist the Constabulary 
py garrisoning their barracks when they were absent on patrol. 

‘Representations were made to the Constabulary authorities 
with a view to their demanding troops fu. these purposes when- 
ever they were required, but, except on rare occasions, or when 
arrests had to be made, the assistance of the military was 
seldom sought, probably owing to instructions from higher 
authority. A properly organized patrol system on the above 
lines would have ensured adequate protection in the country 
districts, and though the moter transport allotted to units in 
those days was generally inefficient to the extent of from 30 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. of vehicles invariably out of action, the 
troops were sufficiently mobile to obtain moderate results. 
Military commanders had no authority to institute any patrol 
system for the protection of civil life and property independ- 
ently of the Constabulary; the initiative had to come from 
county or district inspectors of the R.1.C. 

I have seen it recently stated by one of our leading newspapers 
that the “military régime” in Ireland has failed. On this 
supposition it was assumed by this journal that a political 
settlement of the Irish question was the only possible alterna- 
tive. The so-called “ military régime” as applied to Ireland 
today, as will he seen by the short summary of its activities 
which I have given above, is, in fact, no régime at all; it is 
neither military nor civil, and as such is practically ineffective. 
The expression is a vague and misleading one in any case; 
iranslated into facts as regards Ireland, it amounts to the 
military being available to assist the civil power when and 
if called upon. The military commanders, as already indicated, 
have no authority to devise and carry out measures with a view 
to enforcing respect for the law beyond the limited one con- 
ferred on the “competent military authority,” which is 
exercised at the end of a civilian leading-string. Tho “ military 
régime”’ being controlled by a civil Government, which, by 
the way, has to deal with a considerable military organization 
in the shape of the Irish Republican Army, is not therefore 
roverned by military considerations. It is controlled more 
hy the vacillating and purposeless political influences due to 
the want of a clearly defined policy, and cannot pull iis proper 
weight in consequence. 

Under such circumstances, how could anything but failure 
result? In view of the fact that the Irish Executive is opposed 
by a formidable and actively hostile military machine, 
already stated, is it not time to recognize that outstanding fact? 
The organization is generally believed to be supported by some 
70 per cent. of the South Irish population, who, through their 
Surely 


as 


leaders, have openly declared war against this country. 
the time has arrived to accept that perfectly intelligible chal- 
lenge, and in common fairness to the loyal Irish, and to our 
own people, to deal adequately and in a practical manner with 
the situation thus created—that is, to hand over the disturbed 
reas to military government absolutely until such time as 
respect for the law has been enforced. Such a policy would 

least be definite and comprehensible, and the coneequent 
Intiitary pr blem would be equ lly clear and pre ise, and could 
he overcome within a comparatively short period. 

In the meanwhile, I would submit that it is hardly fair to 
criticize the [Irish Executive, as is so frequently done, for a 
situation with which, when all is said and done, it should never 
have been called upon to deal. Can a Government be 
expected to grapple successfully with a military organization 
of the dimensions of the Irish Republican Army? Could Ger- 
obtained security in the conquered territories by 
means of a purely civil machine? The parallel is not an exact 
one, but it is near enough to illustrate my meaning. It has 
heen often stated that the policy of coercion or repression has 
utterly failed in Ireland. I suggest that such a policy has 
never consistently been put into effect since the 1916 rebellion. 
On the other hand, the policy, if such it can be called, of pander- 
ing, concession, and conciliation towards rebels and sedition- 
mongers has had a full trial, with the results which any think- 
ing mortal could surely have foreseen. 

To conclude, it would appear that the situation in Ireland 
imperatively demands that the civil authority should be tem- 
porarily replaced by that of the military, and that the troops 
end Constabulary, direeted solely by the military leaders, 
should military measures as the situation 


civil 


many have 


undertake such 


obviously demands, in order finally to put an end to the simmer- 
ing and sinister rebellion which has been in progress in Ire 
land since 1916, and thus to stop the everyday slaughter of the 
members of that very gallant force of Irish Constabulary, who 








| &e., 


are doing their duty manfully so far as they are able, with 
nothing to gain beyond the satisfaction of their own conscience, 
and with a great deal to lose, both now and, it would appear, 
in the future as well.—I am, Sir, &c., Civis Barirannicus. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’) 

Siz,—In your very-much-to-the-point article on the above you 
say: “ What, we should like to know, are the soldiers doing ? 
. . . If the trooops in Ireland are not there to keep order, what 
are they there for?” The Irish Times asks the same question; 
so does every one that troubles to think on the question at all 
It may be difficult to prevent isolated murders, but these 
sieges of police barracks could certainly be stopped. What 
about a system somewhat similar to Lord Kitchener’s in South 
Africa—blockhouses at suitable points, especially near to the 
police barracks, armed motor-cars at night, &c.? How long 
are the police to bear the present state of things ?—I am, Sir, 
Migs. 





(To THe Epitor or THe “ SprectTaTor.’’| 
Sir,—Your correspondent from the West of Ireland exactly 
describes the state of things as at present obtaining in Co. 
Cork. It is incredible, and certainly reflects disgrace on our 
Government. Raids, more or less terrifying, are of nightly 
occurrence. I speak of those on private houses, and perfectly 
defenceless and politically inoffensive people. There have been 
five within three miles of where I write during the last few 
days. Beyond the terrifying of little children and servant 
maids the net result has been fovr guns taken. Put can your 
readers in England picture the indignity of having to throw 
open one’s house at any hour of the night to be searched by 
large parties of armed and disguised men of the roughest and 
dirtiest description ? ‘The feeling of absolute helplessness— 
yes, and terror to many—bafiles description. The appalling 
attacks on small parties of police—poor fellows fighting for 
their lives against fearful odds—take place frequently within a 
few miles of English soldiers with armoured cars, tanks, &c., 
all safely “‘ confined to barracks.” What earthly use are they ? 
Some of us feel bitterly that Lord French might postpone some 
of his Viceregal dances and dinner parties and come down and 
see after the state of the country in the South. I echo what 
your correspondent “It is perfectly exasperating to 
think of the way we are being cast to the dogs by the authori- 
ties, and there seems no way of getting any protection for either 
life or property.” I am afraid England is bored stiff with us 
and our dangers and adversities.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An EnciisHwoman IN IRELAND. 


says: 


FRANCO-BRITISH RELATIONS. 


{To tHE Epiror or tHE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I have before me an article in l’Action Frangaise of 
March 8th commenting on the subject of the aititude in 
England to the Reparation Clauses of the Peace Treaty. The 


the tendency towards revision, 
ny advocated by 


writer refers with regret to 
and to the policy of forgiveness of Germa 
General Gough and others. “With our Allies,” says the 
article, “ to forgive and forget is all the rage. We understand 
very well that the English have not the same reasons as we 
for remembering. But we have our ruins.” 

[t is pointed out that the destruction caused to mines and 
factories in the North of France by the invading Germans was 
part of their regular system of trying to ruin an enemy and 
paralyse his industries in the future. The Germans realizod 
that even if they were defeated this work would not be lost 
to them. Their victorious enemy would be handicapped indus 
trially for years. The greater the destruction, the larger would 
be the indemnity they would be required to pay, and greater 
would be their chance of avoiding payment. This iniquitovs 
system is being encouraged, according to French opinion, 
by the prevailing view in England that the amount of repara- 
tion must be determined by Germany’s ability to pay and necé 
by the amount of damage done. 

A Frenchinan with whom I discussed this article said he 
thought there was widespread regret in Vrance that England, 
who was 6o loyale during the war, should be almost deserting 
France now. He cited as an example the prominence giver 
in England to encouragement of credit for Germany, while 
there was little likelihood of France even being guaranteed 
her full reparation to enable her to re-establish the devastated 
areas. In answer to this I quoted the usual arguments abont 
ensuring the stability of the present German Government cs 
a barrier against Bolshevism in Western Europe, and about 
the impossibility of Europe recuperating from the war if 
Germany was economically ruined; but he was not to be con- 
“In three or four years,” ho said, “Germany wil) 


vinced. 
again be stronger than France.’ 
Every one agrees as to the disastrous results to Europe of 3 


misunderstanding between England and France. Even suc) 
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light recriminatiors as one finds in the Press on the subject 
of America would be exceedingly regrettable. Although w« 
may not altogether agree with all the above French opinions, 
would it not be helpful if British Ministers were at least more 
frank in speaking of our relations with France, instead of, 
for example, making such indefinite statements as have latety 
been made in Parliament with reference to the Franco-Britisi 
Defensive Alliance ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. STRATHIE. 

Switzerland, March 13th. 

{Any misunderstanding between Great Britain and France 
would be a capital failure in statesmanship. For our part, 
we mean to act on the assumption that we are so necessary 
to each other that we can afford to be candid. We want to see 
France stronger and more prosperous than she has ever been. 
It is for that reason that we view with mistrust the demands 
of some French militarists that the only tolerable Germany 
is a dead Germany. To make the Rhine the permanent frontier 
of France is attractive, of course, to the military eye. But 
what a vista is opened up of revanche for Germany, of “ los: 
provinces,” of standing grievance, and consequent instabilit. 
for all Europe, with France herself as the chief sufferer from 
the fresh dangers of war!—Eb. Spectator.) 





THE BIBLE IN CHURCH: TRADITION AND REVISION. 
(To tae Eprtor oF tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I have read, and I have little doubt that many of my 

generation have read, with the greatest interest the corre- 

spondence in the Times and the article in the Spectator respect- 

ing the relative merits of the Revised and the Authorized 

Version of the Bible. 

There is no doubt that from the scholar’s point of view there 
may be some necessity for altering passages which manifestly 
convey a wrong meaning; but to those who have been brought 
up on the Authorized Version, knowing it more or less by 
heart, the introduction of words that have practically the same 
meaning as in the Authorized Version, and whose alteration 
seems purely gratuitous, destroys the splendid rhythin to which 
we have been accustomed, and our pleasure in attending the 
services of the Church. 

It is possible that “ Brotherly Love’ may 
speaking, a more correct rendering than “ Charity 
Greek Aydry, but by substituting “ Love” for “ Charity” the 
rhythm of one of the most beautiful chapters in the Bible has 
heen completely ruined. And, moreover, as the chapter goes on 
to explain the various meanings of the word Ayday the change 
seems superfluous. ‘ Moth and rust doth corrupt” has much 
the same meaning as “ consume,” and “Thou foolish one” 
instead of “ Thou fool ” seems a weak rendering of exactly the 
same words, in the glorious chapter in 1 Corinthians, read at 
the Funeral Service. 

These are only very few of 
changes which wake us with a start out of 
slumbers in church, and in that respect are advantageous. 
But the adoption of the Revised Version is not the only innova- 
tion which is driving many of us from the Church, and from 
the peaceful enjoyment of the Church services of the past. 
The clergy are now forestalling the alteration of the Prayer 
Book. The Psalms for the day are either bowdlerized or no 
longer read, the Exhortation and the Commandments are 
omitted, and in the Administration of the Communion the 
shortened to suit the whim of the officiating 


strictly 
for the 


he, 


unnecessary 


the apparently 


our peaceful 


sentences are 
clergy. 

We were taught sixty years ago that the great merit of the 
Church of England services over Dissenting Establishments 
was that we had an incomparable Liturgy which each congre- 
gation was saying at the same time; now there is no uniformity 
of any kind, and each ecclesiastic performs the service in what 
he considers the most approved fashion, and the laity are not 
considered in any way, and rather than make a useless fuss 
and protest against all these innovations, they take them lying 
down, and cease to attend church. 

Just at the present time when most of us long for quiet and 
peace, the ecclesiastics seem doing their utmost to rub us up 
the wrong way by their supreme want of tact, a determination 
to press changes upon us both in the Liturgy and dogma by 
forcing what they are pleased to call Anglo-Catholicism upon 
us when many of us would far prefer to return to the ancient 
faith of our fathers than to follow a form of religion which 
has the defects, if any, of that ancient faith with all the true 
meaning left out.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artucr F. G. Leveson Cowerr. 
[To tne Eprror oF tue “ Spectator."’] 
Sir,—-It is astonishing to find the Spectator wpholding 
inaccuracies of translation. A paper that prides itself upon 
the meticulous nicety of its diction ought to be the last to 
throw stones. Why deny people that precision of definition 
in the Bible you are so zealous for in hooks of scienee? Surely 
the Word of God is at least as valuable as that of our most 





eminent scientists? Laxity of expressien is hai in. 
thinking, and there is too much of this about as it is. Middle. 
aged people, no doubt, cling to the Version of their childhe. 1 
and rightly so. But they have no business to keep on 
countenancing error in the education of the young. Yo ne 
who am thirty-one, the Revised Ver-ion is the more familiar. 
and although one cannot deny the beautiful cadences and magic 
rhythm of the Authorized Version, yet truth must not ‘ho 
sacrificed for beauty. True, the substitution of words jy 
many cases does not alter the sense, yet there are many whole 
phrases mistranslated. The Authorized Version can neyey jy, 
superseded as the masterpiece of English prose Writing, but 
it has been, and will be yet again, superseded in the interests 
of accuracy and truth.—Ii am, Sir, &e., ¥. T. S. Powers 
Hatfield College, Durham. , 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.”’ 

Sir,—All lovers of good English and all seekers aftoy 
“ edification ” will thank you for your article on the Revised 
Version of the New Testament. The N.T. in RY. js 
meticulously literal that its true place is in a super-class jy 
itself in ; 


on 


“Mr. Bohn’s publications so useful 
To the student of Latin er Greek.” 
In spite of my reverence and even affection for my old toacher, 
Bishop Westcott, I cannot refrvin from saying that it looks 
as if R.V. were written by pedants for pedants. What 
pedantry could alter the “ Lord, is it I?” of Matt. xxvi, 2% 
(A.V.) into “Is it I, Lord? ” of R.V., simply because the latte; 
is the order of the Greek words? I suggest that a non- 
schoolmaster scholars with a competent knowledge of Hngli-) 
should select the few which R.V. really tends to 
edification, place them in the margin of A.V., and that eithe 
text or margin should he read at the discretion of the reader. 
Your readers will be interested to hear that the new Dean oi 
one of our greatest Cathedrals, himself a 
English undefiled, deliberately discards the R.V. 
ond reads the lessons from A.V.—I am, Sir, &c., r, 


but 


few 


eases in 


master o1 pure 


on the lectern 


(To tHe Epitor oF tue “ Specrator.*’] 

Sir,—One simple reason why the reading of the Revised Version 
is becoming “‘ more and inore prevalent,” which the writer 
the above-named article deprecates, is that 
learning to value more highly “ truth of teaching ” 
the writer, the Lessons are intended for in-‘raction), and to 
give it a prominent place by the side of the “ 
life” of which they have long heen advocates. Presently, no 
doubt, when they have better opportunities of instruction, they 
will add to this intelligent zeal fer beauty in all its forms in 
church and worship, which will help the object the writer has 


the clergy ar 


(and, pace 


innhoceney « 


in view. The closing sentence of the article discloses the 
nethod by which the advccates of the old and new mas 
harmenize their differences. Let the passages read in the 


Sunday services, at least out of the old Version, be carefully 
revised, and clear inaccuracies and misleading renderings } 
altered, which are vexing and distre-sing the advocates oi 
Revised Version quite as much as the charges disturb the 
supporters of the old Version, and both sides can he satisfied. 
Perhaps the new Church Assembly when formed will give a 
lead in this-direction. We have plenty ef men whe are scholars, 
divines, and masters of English pure and undefiled who are 
competent for this work.—I am, Sir, &c., Arrreo ‘I’, Coort 
Seruton Hall, Bedale, 


STR AUCKLAND 
(To THe Epiror oF THE 
Sir,—You object to the appointment of Sit Auckland Gedde- to 
the British Embassy at Washington on the ground that he 
“spent a large part of his life in Canada,” and that he 
“married an American.” Both charges seem to me to he 
groundless. Sir Auckland was in Canada as a Professor at 
McGill University for less than a year, from the time he lett 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin, in the autumn of 1915 
till the outbreak of war in 1914, and that is hardly a “ larg: 
part ” of the life even of a man of only forty-one. Again, Lady 
Geddes is not American, but Irish. Her grandfather, Mr. 
Rozs, of Belfast, was founder of the well-known firm of mineral- 
water makers. Wer father is or was, I helieve, the firm’s 
representative in New York, but that would not make ler an 
“ American.’ Let us hope that when (or if) Sir Erie gets the 
Paris Embassy you may he more accurate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Northern Counties Club, Londonderry. BeLMorF. 
[We are very sorry that we greatly over-tated the time Sir 
Auckland Geddes has lived in Canada. But Lord Belmore 
misunderstands our misgivings about Sir Auckland Geddes’s 
appointment to Washington when he writes of our bringing 
- It is no ofience to live in Canada or to marry an 


GEDDES. 
** Spectator."’] 


charges.” 


American. On the contrary, both may he the very best thing 
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, man could do. We said, however, that in our opinion 
Americans like diplomatic representatives of foreign 


countries to be as unlike themselves as possible in every way.— 


4? 
rue 


—ip. Spee tator. | 





PROFIT—RATE PER CENT. 

[To HE Eptror or tHe “ SPECTATOR 
Sir.—Having read his letter in the Spectator of March 13th, 
may I be} ermitted to assure Mr. Pirie that were I to sell for £1 
an article that had cost 1s., I, personally, should certainly 
feel. and freely own, that | had made a profit of 1,800 per cent. 
Tradesmen in general would not, I think, acknowledge this. 
Rather would they say: “ Not you have made a profit of 
only $5 per cent.” They would arrive at this result by sub- 
tracting the cost from the sale price, multiplying the result by 
100, and by then dividing that result by the scale price.—l 


£0; 


am, Sir, &e. I’. Govtpinc Certs. 
Cross Gates, Lecds, 
We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.) 
MONTENEGRO. 
[To THE Epitor or THE ‘* SpectTaTor.”’} 
Sirn.—Under the above title you published in your issue of 


r from Mr. Alex. Devine, in which he points 
out that Montenegro, held by Serbian force of arms, with her 
King and Government in exile, is denied right, justice, and 
* because King Nicholas had not the com- 
develop the economic of his 
Mr. Devine’s constant and chivalrous 
as a former Britich 


March 13th a lette 


self-detet minat ion 


mercial instinct to resources 
countrys “se 


advoca - 


fn support of 


* Montenegro’s cause may J, 


Minister resident in that country, state the following fact? 
About twenty-five years ago Prince Nicholas of Montenegro— 
as he then was styled—was strongly pressed by a powerful 


4 4 


syndicate {o sanction the establishment 
the iresque and sunny little Adriatic 
was 


international of a 
“Monte Carlo” in 


Antivar?, 


pret 
town of a 
an ideal spot for such a purpose, and the tempting financial 
terms offered would have been of great and permanent ‘benefit 
io the Sovereign’s modest private purse and to the atiennated 
King Nicholas, to his honour be it said, 


rom every point of view it 


coast 


national Excheauer. 
use his own words—‘ to receive and 
the corruption of his 
Rosert J. Kuennepy. 


unhesitatingly refused—to 


enjoy pecuniaty benefits at the cost of 


am, Sir, & 
Cultra Manor, Co. Dow 


.. ae 
people.” —] 





FOR EASTERN BOYS AND GIRLS. 


WESTERN HISTORY 
(To 4 tHE “‘ SprcraTor.’’] 


THE EDITOR oF 


Sin,—A work which sets forth the vital periods of Kuropean 
history in a manner suitable for children in Syria is 
Cesare Balho’s Summary of the Ilistory of Italy. It is 
free from the bias given by recent controversies, sound 
upon all questions of human progress, art, and literature, 


and though compendious gives a clear, easy account of people 
and In his is anti- 
hard for a teacher to bring it up to date, nor 
his treatment is felt to he too brief. Italy 
the study of old times, and for modern 
upon the map of one 
The Italian edition published by Felix le Monnier at 
author’s death would do for pupils who can 
Has it been translated ? May I suggest it 

I am, Sir, &e., 


events, in-lances where information 


quated it is not 
to amplify it where 
isan ideal centre for 


limes it 3s not io concentrate 


amiss 
country, 
Florence after the 
read that language. 


for Canon Waddr’s consideration 7- 


W. H. Weisn. 
HOURS oO} EMPLOYMENT (NO. 2) BILE. 
lo Tne Epi7or OF THE “* SPECTATOR."'] 
Sirk,—Ti may be of interest to your readers to have pointed 


out to them the effeet which the above Bill, which will shortly 
come before Parliament, will have upon the important industry 
of the manufacture of pig iron, upon which industry the steel 
and foundry trades of the country depend. ‘The object of the 
Bill is to render it illegal for any person, with the exception of 


certain classes of labour, {o work more than forty-eight hours 
per week. This provision may or may not be permissible in 


‘aves of trades which are not of a character which necessi- 
and its effect 
The blastfurnace industry, 
necessitates the continuous working of the furnace 
without stoppage, in order that the temperature of the furnace 
uch a level as to prevent the burden of 
and to 
** scaffolding ”’ or 


the 


tates continuous working, in such cases may be 


comparatively unobjectionable. 


however, 


day be maintained at 
raw material f: 


descend in the 
} 


om becoming consolidated refusing 


furnace, commonly known as 


for inetance, strikes or shortage of 


hanging. In certain cases, 
material, it is sometimes necessary to damp down” the 
furnace, that is to say, to shut off the blast and to lower the 


the furnace, but this process always interferes 
the furnace to such an extent that it is 
longer, after the 


temperature of 


wit] he kine of 
Line wor ing 


frequently a week or two, or somelimes 








restriction is removed before the furnace recovers its normal 
working condition. It is therefore evident that if the furnace 
is “damped down” every week-end it will never be in normal 
working order, and that not only the industry itself, but 
every industry dependent upon pig iron, including every branch 
of iron and steel manufacture, will be affected to such an extent 
as to upset most of the principal industries of the country. 
Clause 2 in the Bill provides that the Ministers may, on 
application being made on behalf of a Industrial 
Council, Conciliation Board or Trade Board, or an organization 
of employers and workers, make a special order prescribing 
a greater or lesser number of hours which the persons employed 
in any industry may be permitted to work, but this discre- 
tionary power of the Minister will be highly detrimental to the 
working of the blastfurnaces, in the first place 
whilst the negotiations are proceeding the furnace will 
getting cold, and in the second place it may be impossible to 
arrange with the employees or their Trade Unions as to the 


Joint 


because 


be 


terms upon which the application should be made to the 
Minister who is empowered to exercise his discretion. 
Then I suggest that to pass an Act of Parliament and 


immediately afterwards to attempt to amend it by a circuitous 
process is bad legislation, and that the question whether the 
furnace shall work with economic results or not will 
which will be entirely in the hands of the employees, or their 
Trade Unions, who will be in a position to demand what terms 
they choose for working the extra time at the week-ends. 'The 
custom generally in force in connexion with blastfurnaces is 
that eight hours per day is worked, including Sundays, making 
56 hours per week. There is no discontent on the part of the 
men so employed, and there does not seem to be any reasonable 
excuse for raising the difficulty which the above Bill proposes 
{o do. 

It might he suggested that the difficulty may be overcome by 
set of men on Saturday nights and 


be one 


employing a_ separate 

Sundays, but this would 
serious shortage of men which now exists, which only admits 
of work being carried on from hand to mouth. Even if the 
present shortage of Jabour is removed in the future, it would 
set of men to work at 


be quite impossible in view of the 


still be impracticable to keep a separate 
week-ends only, as it would not be possible to provide thesa 
men with other work during the remaining five days in the 
week. It is hoped that Members of Parliament who have not 
had their attention drawn to this important element in the Bill 
may give it their careful consideration and use their influence 
in Parliament to procure the exemption of the blastfurnace 
trade from the provisions of the Bill.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Mavaice Deacox, Managing Director. 
The Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co., Limited, Chesterfield, 


NAUTICAT, SOLECISMS. 


[To tHE Epivor or tHE “ Spectator.” 
Sir,—Lord Fisher in one of his recent books draws attention 
to the small numbers of statues of great seamen that 


embellish (£) London and complains of the position of those 
that do exist. May I give expression to a much more serious 


complaint concerning them ? The statues which I pass daily 
seem to me to cast wholly unwarranted aspersions on the sea- 
manship of two of our greatest explorers who were also naval 
officers, Franklin and Cook. 

The former is represented as standing on a piece of rocky 
I have no fault to find with 
kedge 


ground in front of a kedge anchor. 
this, for doubtless in thie 
anchors were landed from time to time amongst other stores, 
but I do find fault with the fact that the hawser, in spite of 
being coiled down, is most abominably foul of the shank of 
the anchor. None but a landlubber, in putting the anchor 
there and coiling down the hawser, could possibly have left it 
in that condition, and no seaman could have tolerated such a 
piece of slackness for a moment, much taken his stand 
heside it with a benevolent expression on his Wad 
Franklin been represented looking angrily at the anchor, and 
beckoning for the culprit to come and clear the foul, it might 
have been legitimate to introduce such a thing into the com- 
position. As it is, it is a libel. 

The case of Captain Cook is far worse. He is represented as 
with his back to a capstan gazing into the far 
distance. Doubtless the sculptor knew that a capstan is usually 
to be found on board ship, and thought that it would add a 
little local colour, but it does not seem to have occurred to him 
that a captain who wished to gaze into the far distance would 
have done so from the poop, instead of descending to the waist 
whence his view would have been much restricted. But this is 
not the wor-t. There is a hawser brought to the capstan with 
tira riding turns! The remainder of the hawser is coiled down, 
and Captain Cook is standing in the bight! Words fail me.— 
I am, Sir, &e., A Humpie Skaman. 

P.8.—Doubtless some critic will allempt to confound me hy 


course of his expeditions 


less 


face. 


standing 
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saying that the Admiralty badge is a foul anchor. So it is in 
heraldry, but Franklin’s anchor is real, not heraldic. Besides, 
if a statue were being erected of, say, the late Mr. Selous, one 
would hardly expect him to be portrayed in the act of shooting 
an heraldic lion. 





EDUCATION BY SIGHT-SEEING. 

(To tHe Epriror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 
Smr,—A novel experiment in educational sight-seeing has just 
been made in Birmingham under the auspices of the Juvenile 
Organization Committee, with the sanction of our Education 
Committee. The object of the experiment was to demonstrate 
the feasibility of illustrating the school curriculum by means 
of the film, and the value of such illustration as a teacher’s aid. 
With this in view a dozen head-teachers were appointed to carry 
out the J.0.C.’s scheme. They selected thesubjects,and under the 
guidance of a cinematographic expert drew out a list of suitable 
films. Shorthand notes of the contents of the films were taken, 
and with these as a basis educational synopses were circulated 
amongst the teachers to serve as teaching notes. After several 
weeks’ preparation, about 1,000 scholars attended the cinema 
house in charge of their teachers during school hours and saw 
the pictures on which they had been receiving instruction, 
viz.: (1) Building of the British Empire, reel 7, India 
(Sovereign). (2) Merchant of Venice, reel 1, Act 1 (Broad- 
west). (3) from Egg to Fry, and Shantung Silk Moth (Sove- 
reign). (4) Mensuration Made Easy (Educational Films). 
(5) Two Tiny Leaves (Sovereign). The last was intended as 
a composition story, and in order to test the children’s imagina- 
tive power the title and the conclusion of the story were with- 
held, and the children were requested to reproduce the story 
on their return to school and invent their own title and con- 
clusion to it. 

The third stage consisted in the revision and correction of 
what had been taught in the light of the pictures which they 
had seen, and finally they were asked to write compositions 
based on the various pictures. The exhibition was attended by 
il.M.I., who gave provisional sanction without committing the 
Roard of Education, a natural precaution pending their con- 
sideration of the reports to be submitted to them. I have been 
privileged to see a large number of the children’s essays, and 
have been struck by the vividness of the impressions made and 
the wealth of detail assimilated. I attribute these to the 
cumulative effect of the various (1) Preparation, 
(2) exhibition, (3) revision, (4) reproduction in writing and 
speech. As a teacher I am convinced that oral teaching, read- 
ing, and even illustration by magic lantern could not effect so 
much in the same time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. W. Trovent, 
Chairman Cinema Sub-Committee, J.0.C. 

71 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


stages : 





THE PALESTINE CROCODILE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—With regard to Mr. E. J. Thompson’s article on the above 
subject in your issue of February 14th, I am told that crocodiles 
have not been seen below Aswin on the Nile since the building 
of the dam there. If this is so, and in the light of Mr. 
Thompson’s last paragraph, I would gather that crocodiles had 
found their way by sea from the Nile previous to the formation 
of the dam, and that that is the reason why none have been 
found of late years.—I am, Sir, &c., A. P. 8. 





A LONDON WHEATEAR. 
(To tHe Epiror or tre “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—1 was strolling along ploughland in the suburb where I 
live (in the south and some six miles from Charing Cross) on the 
13th of this month when a bird flew by wie, dashing a 
white rump. It was a wheatear. I was fortunate enough to 
have my glass, so that I spent half an hour in close company 
with this beautiful bird, so elegant in vesture and motion that 
it puts the song-thrush, which it so much resembles in its 
action upon the ground, quite in the shade. My bird was in 
full summer plumage, without any of the buff margins of the 
back which the first immigrants sometimes have. ‘This joyful 
experience seemed to me so unusual that I should like, if you 
will permit me, to ask those of your readers who are interested 
whether or no it is unique. The only other records of the 
wheatear in London I know are those of its occasional appear- 
ance on Hampstead Heath. Are there any for it in the South 
of London ? Secondly, Mr. W. H. Hudson says: “ Cultivation 
it cannot tolerate; when the plough comes the wheatear 
vanishes.” But my wheatear was as brisk and at home on 
ploughland as on its native down. I mean that it did not seem 
to be weariness which had induced it to break its journey here. 
Thirdly, have other wheatears been recorded from the South of 
England before the 13th ? It would be charming if my whest- 


ear were the first to get its name in the papers this year, the 


first 


to be seen in a southern suburb of London, and the first 








to be seen snapping its mandibles at the text-books by selectins 
ploughland for an inn on its journey. My bird was alone and 
had departed the following day.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. J. Massixenay, 





CLASSICS FOR THE AMATEUR. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specraror.’’} 

Sir,—I regret my error in speaking of Jowett’s translation of 
Thueydides as earlier than Crawley’s, but I had not the least 
intention of suggesting that the one owed anything to the 
other. Crawley is to my mind a better translator than Jowett 
but I firmly believe that “‘ Leviathan ” Hobbes is better then 
either of them. He is certainly more entertaining, and his 
maps and plans are a dream of delight. Moved by your 
correspondent’s letter, I have turned up Crawley’s Preface, 
and I am amused to find him saying :— 

“T began this translation... very much in love with my 
author and sufficiently simple to think that all the world mus 
be eager to read ‘ Thucydides.’ The publication of the first 
book very quickly convinced me of my error.” 

Hobbes seems to have had t’ » same experience :— 

“These Vertues of my Author did so take my affection that 
they begat in me a desire to communicate him further... , 
lor it is an errour we easily fall into, to believe that what. 
soever pleaseth us, will be in like manner and degree acceptable 
to all... . And in this errour peradventure was I.” 

“Tf I have failed... 
Tlobbes says that his work has been done 


, 


it is not from any lack 
with 


Crawley adds: 
of diligence.” 
much more Diligence than Elegance.’ 
These quotations are from the Dedication and Preface of 1634, 
prefixed to the second edition of 1676. I trust that there is no 
mistake in the dates this time, and that I shall not seem to have 
suggested that Hobbes’s Preface owed anything to Crawley’s. 
—I an, Sir, &c., Your Reviewer. 





“A DOCTOR IN SUSSEX.” 
{To THe Epiror or tue “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—The poesy from a sampler quoted in your interesting 
review of Sussex in Bygone Days (Dr. Blaker’s reminiscences) 
in your issue of March 6th recalls the form given in Ten Thou- 
sand a Year, when Tittlebat Titmouse astonished Miss Quirk 
by writing in her album :— 
“ Tittlebat Titmouse Is My name, 
Engiand Is My Nation, 
London Is My dwelling-Place, 
And Christ Is My Salvation. 
Tittlebat Titmouse, 
halibi lodge.” 
(Book the Second, ch. 9.) 
This was written in 1838 (Book the Third, ch. 2). 

Many readers will be sorry to sce the notice in the obituary 
columns of the death of Dr. Blaker on the 12th inst. in his 
eighty-sixth year.—I am, Sir, &e., Epwarp H. Quicxe. 
13 South Norwood Hill, S.h. 25. 





ST. ALPHONSUsS LIGUORI. 
{To tHe Eprror or rHe “ SrectaTor.’’] 
Sir.—In your review of The Roman Mischief-Maker you alluc¢ 
to St. Alphonsus Liguori as “‘ the eighteenth-century Jesuit.” 
If the other statements in your review are as inaccurate as 
this one, it is well for your reputation for accuracy, if not for 
fairness, that you refuse to open your columns to correspondence 
on the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., R. F. Caapwics. 

Timaru, Andover Down, Hants. 

[We do not, of course, refuse to publish letters correcting 
errors of fact. We regret that we implied that Alphonsus was 
a member of the Jesuit Order. But as the main work of his 
life was to elaborate the Jesuit doctrine of casuistry, the 
inaccuracy does not affect our argument.—Ep. Spectator. ]} 





THE 

(To THe Epiror oF THE 

Sir,—May I suggest that the authority for the description of 

the Serbonian Bog is Diodorus and not Herodotus, and that 

it is grievous to find such errors in a periodical of fine 
classical traditions?—I am, Sir, &c., Bernarp W. Llenperson. 

Exeter College, Oxford. 

{Herodotus does describe the Serbonian Bog, but we ought to 

have recollected that the story of the Persian army becoming 
engulfed in the bog comes from Diodorus.—Lp. Spectator.) 


SERBONIAN BOG. 


** SPecTATOR.’’] 





A TEMPORARY TFONORARY SECRETARY WANTED. 
{To THe Epiror or THE “ SprctaTor ’’) 

Sir.—The Westminster Branch of the Children’s Country 

loliday Fund is at present without an honorary secretary. If 

any of your readers could spare a part of their time during 

the next five months, and devote it to this work, they would 

render a great service to a very deserving cause. Letters 
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-aiaheminemeat 
should be addressed to Miss Ada Goodman, 30 Warwick Square, 
§.W.—I am, Sir, &e., F.iorence Rep, 

Chairman of Westminster Committee. 


¢ 
7 Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park. 





A NEW KIND OF LIBRARY. 
{To tHe Eprror cr rue “ Specraror.’’) 

s1r,—Plans have been laid to start in the East End a library, 
which was long used by both officers and men of the B.E.F. at 
Havre, under the name of the Y.M.C.A. Book Room. Thanks 
to the kind co-operation of the Y.M.C.A. it is now possible to 
reopen this library at Mansfield House in Canning Town, where 
it is hoped that it will serve as an East End centre for men 
and women interested in literature, ari, and thought. It is 
to be run in as human a way as possible. The books will be on 
shelves accessible to the reader, who will thus handle them 
personally instead of having to rely on a catalogue. Advice 
about books and reading will be available from the librarian, 
a lady who acted in this capacity at Havre. A certain number 
of periodicals will be available. There will be flowers in the 
room, a feature much appreciated in France. It is intended 
also to have a small amount of good literature and pictures for 
sale, as it is not easy to get these in the East End. The place | 
but a centre where discus- | 
In order to carry 





aims at being not only a library, 
sions, poetry readings, &c., will take place. 
out this piece of pioneer work at least £200 is needed. Any help 
in raising this sum will be very much appreciated. Donations 
will be acknowledged hy A. Reade, Esq., Warden of Mansfield 
House, Canning Town, FE. 16.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Gitpert Murray. 

H. G. Weis. 


THE EINSTEIN HYPOTHESIS 
[To tHe Epiron or tHE “ SPecTraToR.’’] H 
Sir,—The lines in which “the lone inventor by his demon 
haunted ” is so dexterously sketched by Prior will be familiar 
enough to many Johnians, as from the Ode which he wrote as 
an “exercise ” in the year he was elected to a Fellowship—the 
year after the publication of Newton’s Principia. May I take 
the opportunity of asking any one of your readers whose 
amusement in tracing the source of the quotation I may, 
peradventure, have checked too abruptly if he can, en revanche, 
give me the source of another quotation, which is also much to 
the point in all such controversies ? I refer to: “ Truth, like 
a torch, the more it’s shook it shines.”? It was adopted by Sir 
William Hamilton as a motto for the title-page of his Discus- 
sions on Philosophy. I have little hope of ever being successful 
in tracking down this line, which has defied the readers of 

Notes and Queries for over sixty years.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Burghfield, Berks. W. J. GREENSTREET. 











NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
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POETRY. 


VALEDICTORY. 
Tarewet, friend Thomas: now you go the way 
Appointed unto cats as unto men: 
Those yellow eyes, that patch of fuzzy grey, 
We shall not see again. 





You slew your thousands: did you ever think 
Of some great Super-Cat, supernal, vast, 

That waits and waits and waits without a wink 
And gets you at the last ? 

(I do not think you did, for you were not 
What I would call a philosophic cat, 

Bent rather on the Moment and the Spot 
Than abstract things like that.) 


Of dispraise let no other word be said, 
For well you kept the house against the Foo, 
Obedient to the pact our fathers made 
Ever so long ago. 
But now the hunt is up: the careless mice 
Scamper unchallenged on the kitchen floor, 
Making the most of that strange armistice 
They never knew before; 
And all your pleasant visions on the hearth 
(We watched your nostrils twitching as you lay) 
Are vanished with your little life on earth— 
A dream no less than they. 
That royal mien, that condescending air, 
The ancient wisdoms in your eye-balls’ glow, 
We shall remember for a little while, 
And then we too shall go: 


We too, who in our time chased paper balls, 
Thinking them very kernels of the Truth: 

We too, who rent the air with caterwauls, 
(Especially in youth). 

Farewell; a pleasant journey o’er the Styx; 
And when you reach the shores of Erebus, 

If Cerberus tries any of his tricks, 


There will be such a fuss! 
Ir. H. 


THE THEATRE. 
in et 

“JOHN FERGUSON” AT THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. 
CHANGE the name of John Ferguson to What's in a Threat ? or 
The Brother’s Revenge, call the Fergusons the Meadowsweets 
(giving us for Hannah Ferguson, Rose Meadowsweet), act the 
play at the Elephant and Castle or the Lyceum, cast it with the 
actors and actresses indigenous to those theatres, put in an 
occasional ‘‘ Time will come!” and you have certainly a very 
good but not a very unusual sort of melodrama. The auditor 
will probably leave the Lyric feeling that it is good acting alone 
which lends distinction to a play that is else simply a competent 
example of the “strong ’’ drama. 

Briefly, Mr. St. John Ervine’s plot is this. 
farm is mortgaged, the mortgagee, of course, being the villain. 
The farmer applies in vain to a rich brother in America. The 
villain announces his intention of foreclosing. James Caesar, a 
not unpleasant but chicken-hearted grocer, offers to pay off the 
mortgage if Hannah, the farmer’s daughter, wil! marry him. 
Hannah tries to fight her repugnance and say “ Yes,” but after 
an evening’s courting her courage fails, and she gocs up at night 
to the villain’s house to tell him that he must foreclose after all, 
The villain takes advantage of a dark night and a lonely walk 
home to do her an irremediable harm. Caesar vows vengeance, 
which he is too cowardly to execute, but lies up all night in a 
whin-bush without shooting. Hannah’s brother Andrew, 
spurred on by ‘‘Clutie” Magrath, the village idiot, does, however, 
shoot the villain. Suspicion falls on Caesar, who owing to his 
lying out all night is unable to prove an alibi. He is im- 
prisoned and going to be executed when Andrew Ferguson at 
last owns up. The curtain falls on the arrival, too late, of tlie 
money from America, and on Andrew’s departure for the police 
barracks to give himself up. 

The old farmer, carefully acted by Mr. Rea, and ‘‘Clutie,” 
quite perfectly portrayed by that incomparable artist Mr. Miles 
Malleson, are the only two characters in which originality 1s 
attemoted. John Ferguson with his forgiving spirit and b« 





John Ferguson’s 
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Bible, and “Clutie” with his inconsequence and his penny 
whistle, constitute an effective chorus. 

Do not mistake me; I do not mean that if you go to the 
Lyric you will feel that you have been by mistake to the Elephant 
and Castle! The acting plus these two characters is sufficient. 
The illusion of a play of some subtlety is produced. It is only 
going home on the Underground that you will begin to have 
doubts,and to wonder whether the introduction of so dreadful 
a crime as that committed by the villain is not a fault of taste 
in a play that cannot be taken quite seriously. 

All the acting is good, and Miss Moyna MacGill as Hannah was 
admirable in her hardness and her despair. Mr. Raymond Valentine 
rs the villain was convincingly coarse and cruel, while Mr. Rea’s 
acting is always interesting. As for Mr. Miles Malleson, the 
docile agility of his body and the sympathy, yet inconsequence, 
of his mind were beyond praise. Those who saw him recently 
as Launcelot Gobbo in The Merchant of Venice will be astonished 
at his versatility. 

And after all, why should not we go to see melodrama very 
well acted 2? Why should the transpontines have the monopoly 
of a capital stage form? TARN. 








BOOKS. 


—>—_—— 
RED TERROR AND GREEN.* 
Mr. Dawson’s little book on the evolution of the Sinn Fein 
movement deserves to be widely read here and in America. It 
shows that the Nationalists of the type of Mr. 'T. P. O’Connor 
and Mr. Devlin no more represent Southern and Western Ireland 
to-day than Walpole and his Whigs, if they came to life again, 
would represent modern England. The old Home Rule agi- 
tation is dead. It has given place to a revolutionary conspiracy 
which aims first at securing complete independence and then at 
establishing a Communist State. We have all heard a great 
cecal about Sinn Fein, which arose out of a mild literary propa- 
«anda in favour of the ancient Irish language, and became actively 
seditious under the influence of Irish-American and German 
paymasters, But the Labour side of the movement has attracted 
less attention in England, and the chief value of Mr. Dawson's 
book lies in its account of this sinister aspect of Sinn Fein as a 
close ally of the Bolsheviks. James Connolly, who was executed 
after the Dublin Rebellion of 1916, had founded the Irish 
Socialist Republican Party in 1896. He was an unskilled 
labourer with natural gifts of oratory and no small literary power, 
Unhappily for himself, he was brought up in a Fenian atmo- 


sphere, and the horrors of the Dublin slums—the direct product | 


of an incompetent and corrupt Nationalist administration—made 
him a violent Socialist. He read Irish history in the twilight of 
his own prejudices, and discovered that all the “ patriots ” like 
Sarsfield, Grattan, and O'Connell were “ robbers” of the * Irish 
people.” Mr. Dawson's summary of Connolly’s Labour in Irish 
Jlistory shows that he rejected the conventional Home Ruler’s 
legends, though he substituted one of his own in alleging that 
the primitive Irish clans practised whati; now called Communism. 
Connolly went to America in 1903 and found sympathetic allies 
among the Industrial Workers of the World, a dangerous 
Anarchist society directed by Continental agitators of the same type 
as Lenin. In 1908 Connolly put forward a scheme for a Soviet 
Republic in Ireland, which anticipated the Terrorism of Moscow. 
But, unlike the Bolsheviks, he did not profess to be an inter- 
nationalist. His plan was to combine the narrowly selfish ideas 
of Sinn Fein with the wild Marxian fancies of Communism. He 
returned to Ireland in 1910, and with his assistant, James 
Larkin, proceeded to stir up industrial strife, culminating in 
the Dublin strike of 1913 and in the formation of a so-called 
“Citizen Army” of armed desperadoes from the Dublin 
s}ums. 

The orthodox Sinn Feiners were in low water at the beginning 
of 1913, but they regained their spirits during that year under 
the influence of Casement, who was working hard in the interests 
of his German friends and apparently had unlimited funds to 
craw upon. The Irish Volunteers were organized at the end of 
the year, nominally as a retort to Ulster, but really, as the author 
shows, to further the aims of the Republican plotters. Sinn Fein 
now “bounded into affluence, and the money came from the 
Clan-na-Gael, which had long been watching its developments 
and was now assured that it was on the right lines.” Casement’s 
organ, Irish Freedom, hailed the New Year of 1914 with a prayer 
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for “a great war for the liberty of the peoples,” and in its March 
number contained an article, apparently by Casement, predicting 
the fall of the British Empire. “The Goths and Visigoths 
of modern Europe are upon the horizon. . . . London like 
Rome will have strange guests. They will not pay their hotel 
bills.” As it turned out, the Tower had the writer of this rodo. 
montade among its “strange guests” who did not pay their bills, 
In the May number Casement warned the Irish to * arm quickly,” 
as “stranger events than any that have come yet may come 
very soon and probably will come.” He knew that Germany 
was preparing for war, and he went to America in the early 
summer to perfect the alliance between the Junkers and tho 
Irish-American secret societies, As soon as war broke out, 
Sinn Fein set itself to thwart Mr. Redmond’s timid but honest 
efforts to commit the Nationalists to the Allied cause. The 
Irish Volunteers split ; the minority, retaining the old name and 
following the Sinn Fein lead, came into touch with Connolly’s 
“Citizen Army.” Active preparations were begun for an insur. 
rection, which Germany was to assist by landing troops. Tho 
plot was directed from America, though after the sinking of the 
* Lusitania’ the Irish-Americans found themselves as unpopular 
as Count Bernstorff and his gang of miscreants. By the spring 
of 1916 Connolly’s Socialist seciety and Sinn Fein were working 
together, and their united forces were responsible for th: 
murderous outbreak at Easter in Dublin. If Casement had 
not been arrested on landing in Tralee Bay, and if the ‘ Aud’ 
with a cargo of German arms had not been captured off thy 
coast, the general rising arranged for Easter Sunday would 
have taken place, instead of being countermanded at the last 
moment. 

Mr. Dawson justly points out that Sinn Fein, reinforced by 
the Socialist agitators after Connolly's death, has grown more 
and more bitter since the failure of the Dublin revolt. The 
extreme leniency accorded to the rebels only encouraged it. 
The Sinn Fein * ambassador,” Dr. MeCartan, who was sent to 
America in 1917, informed the President that “our Nationalism 
is not founded on grievances. We are opposed not to English 
misgovernment but to English government in Ireland.” The 
credulous people here who think that the Irish question involves 
no more than a removal of so many specific grievances wholly 
misconceive the temper of Sinn Fein. The revolutionaries 
wrecked the Convention of 1917-18, and psid scant regard to 
Cardinal Logue’s letter of November 25th, 1917, denouncing the 
“Utopian and ill-conceived agitation” for an Trish Republic. 
Another insurrection was planned for the spring of 1918, t 
coincide with Ludendorff's offensive, but the ‘ U'-boats bringing 
arms “never reached their destination.” The collapse ot 
Germany destroyed the hopes of the old Sinn Feiners, but th: 
extremists soon found consolation in Moscow. As early as 
January, 1918, New Ireland had hailed the suceess of the Terror- 
ists in Russia, who were putting Connolly's theorics into practice. 
Before tho Genoral Election Sinn Fein was in communication 
with the little Bolshevik coterie on the Clyde, and it gratefully 
welcomed Lenin’s declaration on behalf of * self-determination ” 
in Ireland. Mr. Walsh, the Sinn Fein Member for Cork, said 
at Blackpool that “if the devil himself and all tho devils in 
hell were up against the British Government. the Irish people 
would be pro-devil and pro-hell”’—a pretty sentiment for a 
faithful Romanist. Since then Sinn Fein, plentifully subsidized 
from Moscow, has put its trust in the labour troubles which Mr. 
Smillie and his friends have sought to inflame in Great Britain, 
as well as in the campaign of murder and robbory which it is 
still conducting in Ireland. Mr. Dawson points out that Sinn 
Fein is forced to depend more and more on its revolutionary 
Socialist wing, becauso the peasant proprietors, who with thei 
families form the bulk of the population, are not in the least 
likely to accept Communism, which would mean the loas of their 
land. The author does not say much about the attitude of 
the Reman Church, which in the end always decides in National- 
ist Ireland. We cannot believe, however, in a permanent 
working alliance between the Roman Church and the Irish 
Bolshevik party, whoso aims aro fundamentally 
Probably each of these temporary partners thinks that it 
will be ablo to suppress the other whenever it pleases, bul 
we are quite sure that the Bolsheviks will be disappointed. 
Nowhere is the belief in private property more deeply rooted 
then in Ireland. If the Irish peasant were quick-witted 
enough to see the abyss into which a Communist Sinn Fein 
is leading him, he would very soon repudiate Sinn Fein and 
all its works, 


opposed. 


; 
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THE ALLIES AND SLBERIA* 

Co.onkL WARD'S account of his experiences in Siberia in 1918-19 
with the 25th Middlesex is very welcome because it is obviously 
honest and sincere. He says that he wrote it from day to day 
for the benefit of his children, in the event of his failing to return, 
and that he has left the narrative untouc ‘hed. But he adds that 

“many things “ee happened since which seem to show that 
we were not always right in our estimate of the forces at work 
around us.” “ [tis best to believe nothing one hears in Russia,” 
he says elsewhere, “and what one actually secs is not always 
what it seems.” Yet he adheres to his main conclusion—namely, 
that if the Allies had united in recognizing Admiral Koltchak’s 
Government and in fulfilling their promise to assist the Admiral, 
Koltchak 
has not been destroyed so much by the acts of his enemies as 
by the stupidity and neglect of his Allied friends.’ We are 
hound to say that he makes out a strong case for this view, 
although he admits that the unfathomable ignorance of the 
2ussian people and the selfishness and dishonesty of the politi- 
cians might have thwarted far stronger and wiser men than 


the Bolsheviks would long since have disappeared. 


Colonel Ward blames Japan and America 
in particular. He that the Japanese supported the 
Social Revolutionary faction, who invited them to occupy 
Siberia up to the Urals, and that Admiral Koltchak’s refusal 
to endorse this bargain caused the Japanese to protect his rival, 
General Semianoft or Ward also declares 
that the American troops in the Amur Province promoted a 


Admiral Koltchak. 


asserts 


Semenoff. Colonel 


revival of Bolshevism by declaring the neutrality of the occupied 
* to use it as a place of refuge, 


Reds 


district and allowing the * 
where they could organize raids on the adjacent districts. We 
have no means of verifying these statements, but it is clear, 
at any rate, that 


Koltchak, as Great Britain and France tried to do in a halt- 


Japan and America did not support Admiral 


hearted way. 

Ward with his garrison battalion of ‘‘B one-ers 
arrived at Vladivostok in August, 1918, and, after taking part 
in one action on the Ussuri which freed all Eastern Siberia from 


” 


Colonel 


the German, Magyar, and Bolshevik forces, he was sent to Omsk. 
His trains, he says, were delayed by the Japancse railway authori- 
ties. At one town, west of Irkutsk. he was held up by a local 
Bolshevik rising which he had to repress by a show of force. 
When he Omsk, he 
Government and a Monarchist Government caballing one against 
the other, armies at the front to look after 
themselves. He west of the Urals, 
the regimental band, which played in the trenches and appar- 
ently annoyed the Bolsheviks. ‘The patriot armies were very 
short of rifles, boots, and clothes. Colonel Ward returned to 
Omsk just in time to seo Admiral Koltchak’s coup @état of 
November 18th, 1918, and to save the lives of the Social Revolu- 
tionary to the Chinese 
Admiral then began the offensive which resulted 
Colonel Ward declares that it 
leprived of its full effect by the retirement of the Czech Legions, 


reached found a Social Revolutionary 


and leaving the 
went on to the front, 


dictators, whom he sent under escort 


The . 


capture of 


} 
border, 


in the Perm. was 


under Social Revolutionary influences. The Czech General 
(aida joined the Russian army, which had no foreign help in 
its advance. For months after, Colonel Ward declares, the 
route from Archangel to Pern was open, so that the Allies 


might have sent assistance to the Siberians. As nothing was 


and began a fresh advance 
its that w 
proposal of a Conference of patriot 


done, the Bolsheviks regained « 
towards the Urals, 
Ward says that the 


ourage 


with the re e all know. Colonel 


Allies’ 


aud Bolsheviks at Prinkipo in January, 1919, caused a 
sudden reaction against the European Allies”? and was at 
once rejected by Admiral Koltchak. But it may be inferred 


irom his narrative that dissensions amone the Allied Missions 


and the intrigues and incompetence of the Omsk Adminis- 
tration were the real causes of Admiral Koltchak’s collapse. 
Colonel Ward in his outspoken way says of the Admiral’s 
Ministers: ‘‘ The pigmies by whom he is surrounded are so 
many drags on the wheels of State. There is not one that I 
would trust to manage a whelkstall.”’ He left Omsk with his 
battalion in May, 1919, and reached the Pacific coast without 


difficulty. 


The author reverted at times his old work as a Labour 





| the prey of every faddist scamp who can strin 





friendly sities. but he formed a very low opinion of the 
Russian workman’s intelligence :— 


“Let there be no mistake, Bolshevism lived by the graca 
of the old régime. The peasant had his land, but the Russian 
workman had nothing. Not one in a thousand could tell one 
letter of the alphabet from another. He was entirely neglected 
by the State; there was not a single effective State law dealing 
with the labour conditions or the life of the worker in the whole 
Russian code. His condition was, and will remain, in spite 
of the Revolution, utterly neglected and hopeless. He has 
not the power to think or act for himself, and is consequently 


y a dozen words 
1 


together intelligently. There are no trade unions, becai 

there is no one amongst them sufficiently intelligent either t 
organize or manage them. All the alleged representatives o 
Labour who have from time to time visited fngland pretending 
to represent the Russian workman are so many deputationa 
frauds. There cannot be such a delegate from the very nature 
of things, as will be seen if the facts are studied on the spot 
The lower middle class« S, esper ially the protessional teacher 


Russian labour 
Russian workman 
rievances by employing 
there has into existence 


invented the figment of organized 
The condition of i the 
formulate his g 


Hence 


class, have 
for their own purpose. 

is such that he can only 
others to do it for him. 


Come 
numerous professional councils, who for a consideration visit 
the workers in their homes and wherever they congregate, 
and compile their complaints and grievances. But these 


professionals always point out that the rectification of small 
points like rates of wages and working hours is a wasie of 
time and cnergy that the real work is to leave the conditions 
so bad that, in sheer despair, the worker will rise and destroy 
capitalism in a night, and have a perfect millennium made ready 
for the next morning. ‘The poor, ignorant, uneducated, 
neglected Russian workman is perfect and well-prepared soil 
for such propaganda. He found himself bound hand and foot 
in the meshes of this professional element, who did not belong 
to his class and, except in theory, knew nothing of his difficulties. 
When this professional element had misled, bamboozled, and 
deserted him, in a frenzy of despair he determined to destroy 
this thing called education, and made the ability to read and 


| write one of the proofs of enmity to his class on the same princ iple 


| they do not want to bring back the old 


| live 
with | 


that our uneduc ete «dl workmen of the first half of the nineteenth 
century destroyed machinery and other progressive innovations, 
whose purpose they did not understand. There would be less 
chatier about revolution if our people could only understand 
what if means to go through the horrors that have destroyed 
Russia and her people more effectively than the most ruthless 
mvasion, 

That passage explains a great deal. The author thinks that, 


between the reactionaries and the Bolsheviks, the moderate 


parties were thrust aside. But he reports the significant remark 
is all right so long aa 
but if that is 
their object L can tell them that Russia will never submit to 
under the old 
party is to be formed which will 


of a workman at Petropavlovsk. “ Lt 
régime, 
régime again.” How a strong moderate 
vive the people freedom and 
Communist or « 


decent government, as distinguished from a 


Tsarist despotism, is the problem which Russia must solve in 


her own fashion. The Allies, all pulling ditferent ways, evidently 


did more harm than good by their intervention in Russiaa 
politics, 
RECOLLECLLONS OF LADY GEORGIANA PEEL, 


Lapy Georerana Prev’s engaging book of Recollections oughs 
to attract readers of many and varied tastes.  [t is the fashion 
in these days to depreciate the Victorian age, but there are sigus 
that this fashion is passing away, as in its inherent stupidity 
it was bound to do. For any fair and open-minded study of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century in England must make 

impression of greatness, of intelligence, of honest philanthropy, 
of eager seeking after knowledge and experience, and with all 
this of sweetness in home life and brilliance in any society worth 


the name. Indeed, we of the twentieth century owe to our 


| fathers and mothers of the nineteenth a far greater debt than wa 


often choose to acknowledge. Everybody can think it out for 


himself, but such a book as Lady Georgiana Peel's comes as a 
valuable addition to the evidence on that side. 
The book is attractive in its frank simplicity. 


style, not 


There is ne 
very 
are three 
and in each 


special attempt at literary even any caretul 


There 


* Marriage,” 


arrangement of subjects and dates. wide 


* Childhood,” Girlhood,” 


divisions, 


| of these the atmosphere of the time is successfully given, its 


reanizer, and addressed meetings of workmen at towns along | 
the Siberian Railway. He seems to have had attentive and 
* With the “ Die-Hard in Siheria, Hy Colonel John Ward, London 


Cassell. 110s, 6d. net.) 


upon, its leading 
Lady Georgiana 


chief events are touched figures 
very few of these unseen by and 
help of extracts from various letters and memoirs we are mado 
to live in a society which at no time had anything to fear from 
the brightest light of day. 

The father of Lady Georgiana, 


° Recollections of Lady Georgiana Peel, 
Peel. London: John Lane 16s, net, 


appeal 
with the 


Lord Russell, 


Comopited try her 


was known a4 
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Lord John Russell throughout her youth; for she was born, 
she tells us, in 1836, and he was not raised to the Pecrage till 
1862. Their life in Chesham Place and at Pembroke Lodge 
meant for the children of such a distinguished man and statesman 
the widest knowledge of the least seamy side of the social and 
political world. Many great and well-known people, English 
and foreign, from Queen Victoria and King Louis Philippe to 
Disraeli and Dickens, were guests at Pembroke Lodge. Lady 
Ceorgiana notes an amusing little point of likeness between the 
two latter widely differing personages, as to which she kindly 
adds: “ but a genius can always wear whatever he chooses.” 
Charles Dickens, dining at Pembroke Lodge, usually wore 
“a pink shirt-front embroidered with white.” Mr. Disraeli, 
as he then was, appeared on at least one occasion in a shirt-front 
of “white book muslin over a very bright rose-coloured satin 
foundation, which shone through it.” This seemed to the young 


Caughter of the house, whom he took in to dinner, much more | 


memorable and amusing than his talk, which was “ theatrical,” 
and addressed to the whole table. Lady Georgiana does not 
zive the date of this dinner-party of political rivals, but it must 
have been between her coming out, about 1853, and her marriage 
in 1867. We know from Disraeli himself that certainly on one 
occasion during these years he felt ** somewhat nervous ”’ when 
meeting Lord John Russell, and “ was glad to take refuge in 
raillery. . . . Lord John was genial, which, on the whole, he 
yenerally has been with me. Lor, notwithstanding our fierce 
public struggles for long years there were really some 
clements of sympathy between us, being, with all his hauteur 
and frigid manner, really a man of sentiment, and imagination, 
and culture.” These remarks seem to throw a rather interesting 
sidelight on Mr. Disraeli when dining with Lord John Russell 
at Pembroke Lodge. 

The book is full of glimpses of the England of a bygone day. 
In Lady Georgiana’s childhood, when her half-brother Lord 
Ribblesdale took a house there, Eaton Place was thought an 
unhealthy part of London. ** All that district,” Lady Georgiana 
reminds us, “ was considered rather risky to health, owing to 
the marshes which were allowed to remain undrained so close 
lw.” Swamps surrounded what are now Belgrave Square and 
Sloane Square: such swamps that Lord Russell remembered, 
when a boy at Westminster School, shooting snipe there with the 
Grosvenor boys and “ getting up to his waist in bog.” Lady 
Georgiana remembers the building of the streets and squares 
under Cubitt’s direction. She also remembers how severely 
Faton Place suffered in the cholera epidemic of 1843. In her 
young days the cholera was “a continual menace,”’ and she tells 
an amusing little story of her father :—- 

**T am very concerned,’ he said one day to the hair-dresser 
who was standing behind him cutting his hair, ‘ to hear of the 
fresh cases of cholera in this neighbourhood.’ ‘No one ean 
prevent ‘em, my lord,’ answered the man while he snipped and 
eut, ‘it’s regularly got into the h’air.’ ‘Not into mine!’ 
exclaimed my father, really mistaking his meaning and nearly 
jumping out of his chair. He said he had seldom received such 
# shock.” 

The book contains many quaint stories, both of Lady Georgi- 
ana’s own adventures and of those of her friends and relations, 
with vivid pictures of scenes, such as the State ball she attended 
at Vienna in 1854 when Lord John Russell—to Disraeli’s disgust 
~ was sent there to assist in the negotiations that were followed 
by the Crimean War. Lady Georgiana declines to believe in 
Kinglake’s story, already contradicted, that our declaration 
of war with Russia was settled at a Cabinet dinner-party at 
Pembroke Lodge when most of the Ministers were asleep. 
Another foreign experience, in which politics and romance were 
closely blended, was Lady Georgiana’s visit to Venice with Lord 
Russell at the time of Victor Emmanuel’s coronation. Even 
yreater than her delight and surprise at the welcome given to her 
father, the Foreign Secretary who had done so much for Italy, 
was the emotion caused by the sight of that Venetian crowd in 
their enthusiasm for their new freedom, when at last the Austrian 
flag on St. Mark’s was lowered to give place to the flag of Italy. 
It is a little incident worth remembering that Venice was shrouded 
in fog on that day of triumph, and that Lord Russell replied to 
an Italian who lamented this: “It is a message from Father 
Thames to Venice” ! 

Lady Georgiana has much that is interesting to tell of her 
husband’s family, the race of distinguished men whose place 
in English history and society was determined by the talent of 
Robert Peel of Peel Fold, the cighteenth-century engineer, the 
visdom and patriotism of his son, the first Baronet. and the high 


se . ae 
character and political genius of the statesman of the “ forties,” 


Lady Georgiana’s father-in-law, General Jonathan Peg] 7 
brother of the great Sir Robert, a fine soldier and famous on the 
Turf, was a worthy member of the well-known family. We will 
end with a story he used to tell of himself. He was entertained 
by some French society at a banquet in Paris, and as speaking 
French was a difficulty to him, he talked through dinner to a 
Frenchman who spoke English. At length courtesy compelled 
him to turn to a silent Frenchman on his other hand, “ Quelle 
chambre magnifique!’ he managed to say, with effort and 
gesticulation. “Ain’t a patch on our Guild’all,” was the 
confidentially whispered reply. 





A COMPLETE BEACONSFIELD.* 
THe progressive veering round of taste through a phase of 
barbaric formlessness towards a revival of Victorian ideals 
brings as an almost inevitable corollary the reissue of Disraeli’s 
| novels in the first complete edition which has been put into the 
hands of the public. It is not too much to say that for the 
younger generation Disraeli is to all intents and purposes a new 
novelist, to be approached with the same sense of strangeness 
and slightly patronizing curiosity inspired by twisted mahogany 
pilasters and horsehair upholstery. Whether, in spite of his 
exuberant vitality and the gusto with which he identifies himself 
with his characters, the young intellectuals of our day will ever 
succeed in accepting his florid effervescence, and in pardoning 
the unerring instinct with which he lavishes superlatives or 
second-rate art—the Caraccis, Caravaggio, and the late six 
teenth-century school in general : Meyerbeer, Donizetti, Rossini 
1 and Mendelssohn in music (all characteristically claimed as 
Jews)—is a somewhat difficult matter to forecast. 

Another typical feature which is of a nature to estrange the 
modern reader is the complacent indebtedness of his heroes— 
a touch of pure autobiography, of course—to the fortunes of 
their respective wives, who, by the amending touch of fiction 
are represented as invariably young and beautiful. It is Hen- 
| vietta Temple’s wealth that saves the situation for Armine; 
} Coningsby not only marries money, but inherits it from another 
woman; while Egremont divides his obligation between Sybil 
and his brother. Endymion is another example of the same 
thing. None of his heroes owes more than the latter to feminin« 
influence and help. 








The usefulness of women is, in fact, Dis- 
racli’s favourite theme, and although, it is true, he did not 
himself enjoy the stupendous luck of his heroes, his political 
career was only rendered possible by the modest wealth of his 
wife, followed at a later stage by the large bequest of Mrs. 
Brydges Williams. 

Few novelists, indeed, have drawn more frankly in their work 
on their own personal experience. As he writes in his Diary 
in 1834 :— 

** My works are the embodilication of my feelings. In Vivian 

Grey 1 have portrayed my active and real ambition ; in Alroy 
my ideal ambition. The Psychological Romance [Contarini 
Fleming} is a development of my poetic character. This trilogy 
is the secret history of my feelings—-I shall write no more about 
myself.” 
This decision, however, although it held good for some years, 
was afterwards revoked. Not only was the love-story of /ei- 
riella Temple begun during an affair with a real Henrietta and 
completed after a final parting, but with Coningsby (professedly 
drawn from George Smythe) the author's own personality 
reappears as protagonist, and Endymion, written and published 
just before his death in 1881, describes another brilliant young 
Disraeli under fairy-tale conditions. 

Yet fancy could hardly invent a more astounding success 
of impudence than the episode in his own career described in 
Vivian Grey, where the young hero, without credentials, plays 01 
the vanity of the effete Marquis of Carabas and inspires him wit! 
the idea that the Premiership is within his grasp. In thi 
instance fact outstripped imagination, for the incident on which 
it was founded was Disracii’s experience at the age of twenty 
in the autumn of 1825, when he encouraged Murray, the mos 
sagacious publisher of the day, in the supposition that he might 
| found a newspaper to rival the Times, and was accordingly 
| despatched to interview Sir Walter Scott and Lockhart at 
Abbotsford, with the mission of securing the latter as editor, 

just as in the novel Vivian visits Cleveland in the interest of 
Carabas. 
If Disraeli showed no hesitation in staging himself as hero 
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in id 
possibilities of exploiting his contemporaries, with results which 
are almost a contribution to history, or at all events a marginal 
note of increasing interest as the period becomes more remote. 


{his is particularly obvious in the case of Coningsby, where the | _. : 
thi pe , | Said to be composed of three elements, which elements are 


account of the political situation about 1844, and the inferences 
drawn from it, are of permanent illustrative value. Considerable 
significance attaches to a comparison of his treatment of the 
third Marquis of Hertford (Lord Monmouth) with Thackeray's 
delineation of the same model in Vanity Fair. The portraits 
of D’Orsay (Count Mirabel) in Henrietta Temple and Lord Bute 
in Lothair (evidently written to beguile the author’s leisure 
during Gladstone’s first and most triumphant Administration) 
are also wonderfully successful. Perhaps, however, Venetia 
with its retrospective studies of Shelley and Byron, whose age 
is antedated by some thirty years, is the best specimen of his 
handling of a subject assimilated from concrete fact. 

Sybil, however, of all the novels, is the one which enjoys the 
best prospect of survival purely as such. In no other is there 
to be found the breadth and masterly brushwork of this canvas 
which sets forth the cause of the working man against a rich 
and careless aristocracy, and more especially against the rising 
manufacturers with their boundless faith in freedom of oppor- 
tunity, regardless of the evils of child-labour and overwork in 
general, Probably Contarini Fleming, Alroy, and Tancred (in 
spite of the merits of the “introduction”? which occupies the 
earlier third of the book) will be the first to disappear. 

It is unfortunate that the present edition should have so little 
to recommend it. A few notes would have added to its value 
out of all proportion to the trivial cost and trouble of compiling 
them. One ground, however, for thankfulness exists in the fact 
that the preternaturally repulsive portrait of the author selected 
for use on the paper cover was not inextricably incorporated 
in the volumes themselves. 





TANKS.* 
Two books upon Tanks have preceded Colonel Fuller’s Tanks 
in the Great War—Major Williams-Ellis’s, which is for the general 
reader, and Sir Albert Stern’s, which is presumably for the 
home official, Colonel Fuller’s book is for the expert. 

He is a writer who represents the best type of scientific soldier ; 
he is @ learned military historian, and especially a student of 
tactics, As he was also chief Staff Officer to the Tank Corps 
throughout its career, it may be said that he is of the whole 
world probably the man best qualified to give his opinion upon 
the present tactical possibilities of the Tank, and to interpret 
the lessons in military science which were taught by the greater 
and lesser battles of the war. 

It is here that the special value of the present book lies, in 
that and in his often extremely brilliant analysis of the basic 
principles of the art of war. Although a skeleton account of 
the progress of the late campaign is given, Colonel Fuller does 
not “ feature ” the narvation of facts. The stories of the battles 
fought on the Western Front have already been told in a hundred 
books and told in detail. What Colonel Fuller seeks to do is 
to draw a lesson from the success or failure of each engagement. 
What besides the mud was wrong at the Third Battle of Ypres ? 
What lessons still remained to be learnt after Cambrai? How 
can the use of Tanks help the Staff to keep in physical touch 
with an advance ? What are the lines upon which an answer 
must be sought to the anti-Tank measures spoken of by Mr. 
Churchill in his recent speech ? These are the sort of questions 
with which Colonel Fuller is concerned. 

His last chapters are a brilliant apologia for scientific and 
nechanical warfare. He hopes that perfect preparedness on 
these lines will abolish armed strife because mechanical warfare 
would be of so terrible a nature that wars must cease by mutual 
consent. But the nation that declares war as the Germans 
declared it is, we fear, always too full of the idea of slaughtering 
the hosts of its enemy to think of what it will itself suffer. We 
fear also that mechanism will only lift warfare successively to 

Colonel Fuller’s main thesis, however, 
The problems of war are always the 


higher planes of efficiency. 
remains perfectly true. 


same ; 


* In battle the soldier has to think of four main acts: (i.) How 
to strike his opponent when at a distance from him; (ii.) how 
to move forward towards him; (i'!.) how to strixe him at close 
(iv.) how to prevent himself being struck through- 


quarters : 
In these four acts must be 


out the whole of this engagement. 


* Tanks in the Great War, 1914-1918, By Brevet Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, 
D.S.0, London: Murray, [21s, net.) 








ealized surroundings, he was equally alive to the literary | sought the origins of the Tank, the idea of which is. therefore. 


much older than the Trojan horse; indeed, it dates back to 
some unknown period when aboriginal man raised his arm to 
ward off the blow of an infuriated beast or neighbour.” 


At the stage which the art of war has now reached it may be 


“men, weapons, and movements.” What application of this 
generalization does Colonel Fuller base upon the history of the 
Western Front ? In the first place, he adopts the point of view 
of the old Boer doggerel which pointed out the fact that it is the 
survivors in a combat who are able to “fight another day.” 
“Surely the saving of men’s lives is as great an attribute of 
good leadership as the taking of those of the enemy.” ‘The 
saving of lives equals staying-power. 

Throughout the war military science mounted the incline 
of efficiency on the alternate steps of a new attack and a new 
appropriate defence—for example, bayonets, wire; _ rifles, 
trenches; guns, dug-outs; gas, respirators; heavy guns, aero- 
planes; smoke-sereens . . . and Each weapon and 
each counter added incidentally to the immobility of its user. 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee were tinally completely outclassed 
by the ordinary infantryman. ‘Transport became a nightmare, 
and the guns blasted the ground till it was impassable. For 
each weapon and each means of defence had served but one 
purpose. Broadly speaking, the trench line was defensive only, 
the heavy gun only offensive. Both made a war of movement 
more difficult. ‘The 'Tank was the only weapon which at 
once defensive and offensive, and which at the same time was 
capable of solving the apparently eternal dilemma of the advance 
The opinion that, 


so forth. 


Was 


—the great “road and railway ” problem. 
every other factor having cancelled out, Tanks alone won the 
war finds further support in Colonel Fuller's masterly pages of 
comment and criticism. 


MR. CHESTERTON ON DIVORCE.* 

THe position of the batsman who refuses his traditional weapon 
and plays with a broomstick is a chivalrous one. Mr. Chesterton 
has defended the institution of marriage against the advocates 
of divorce, and has but a single reference to the question of 
children. However, he makes admirable use of his broomstick, 
and, save in a sort of dreadful desert which the reader enters 
about the middle of the book when he is taken through dreary 
tracts of Guild Socialism and over a waste marked ** Superior 
Attractions of the Middle Ages,” the book is extraordinarily 
lively reading. 

His general attitude is what we should expect in Mr. Chesterton 
—i.e., he treats his opponents, the advocates of divorce, not as 
alarming libertines, but as the most dreary of social reformers. 
Some of his best epigrams are contained in the chapter headed 
“The Tragedies of Marriage” 

There is one view very common among the liberal-minded 
which is exceedingly fatiguing to the clear-headed. It is sym- 
bolized in the sort of man who ‘These ruthless bigots 
will refuse to bury me in consecrated ground, because | 
always refused to be baptized,’ alll **Nob dy does insist 
that a man who wishes to have fifty wives when Mahomet 
allowed him five, must have his tifty with the full approval ot 
Mahomet’s religion. But the broad-minded are extremely 
bitter because a Christian who wishes to have several wives 
when his own promise binds him to one, is not allowed to violate 
his vow at the same altar at which he made it. Nobody does 
insist on Baptists totally immersing people who totally deny the 
advantages of being totally immersed. Nobody ever did expect 
Mormons to receive the open mockers of the Book of Mormon, 
nor the Christian Scientists to let their churches be used for 
exposing Mrs. Eddy as an old fraud. It is only of the forms of 
Christianity making the Catholic claim that such 
demands are made.” 


fays : 


have 


inconsistent 


Mr. Chesterton rightly accepts this demand as the highest 


imaginable tribute to the Churches concerned: 
** What is divorce ? It is not merely the negation or neglect 
n always neglect marriage. It is 


of marriage; for any one ca 
not the dissolution of the legal obligation of marriage or even the 
legal obligation of monogamy; for the simple reason that m 
such obligation exists. Any man in modern London may have 
a hundred wives if he does not call them wives; or rather, if he 
does not go through certain more or Jess mystical ceremonies 
in order to assert that they are wives.” : “The definition 
of divoree which concerns us here, is that it is the attempt to 
give respectability and not liberty. It is the attempt to give 
a certain social status and not a legal status.” 


It is here that the reader is extremely conscious of the broom- 
stick, for Mr. Chesterton does not go on to explain that the desire 
for the legitimatizing of possible children may have something 


© The Superstition of Divorce. By G. K, Chesterton, London: Chatto and 
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to do with conduct which he points out as otherwise | tradition of the greatest masters of historical romance, ha hag 
absurd. assigned the central role to au imaginary charactor ; but tha 


We cull a few other flowers at random :— 

** Such reformers do not know what marriage is, or what it is 
meant to be, or what its supporters suppose it to be ; they never 
look at it even when they are inside it. ‘They do the work that’s 


nearest ; which is poking holes in the bottom of a boat under | cae ; : 
: I 8 | the difficult task of inventing a good deal of dialogue 


the impression that they are digging in a garden, This question 
of what a thing is and whether it is a garden or a boat appears 
to them abstract and academic.” 

Again :— 

“T love windows but saying so IT may 
make a simple and fatal error. It that I have wanted 
« window without considering whether | wanted a house.’ 
ie “T shall begin by asking in an equally mystical manner, 
what in the name of God and the angels a man getting married 
supposes he is doing. T shall begin by asking what marriage 
; and the mere question will probably reveal that the act 
itself, good or bad, wise or foolish, is of a certain kind; that it 
is not an inquiry or an experiment or an accident; it may 
probably dawn on us that it is a promise.” . . * The shortest 
way of putting the problem is to ask whether being free includes 
being free to bind oneself.” . . “The point of divorce 
reform, it cannot be too often repeated, is that the rascal should 
not only be regarded as romantic but regarded as respectable. 
He is not to sow his wild oats and settle down; he is merely 
to settle down to sowing his wild oats. They are to be regarded 


is 


is 


historical personages of the time take an active part in the plot, 
which culminates in the conspiracy of the Pazzi. By bringing 
the narrator into close personal contact with Lorenzo and his 
brother Giuliano, the author has inevitably imposed on himself 
suitable ta 
the exalted speakers. He has not shrunk from the ordea! and 
emerges from it with credit, though it may be argued that jy 
his portrait of Lorenzo he has shown us the benevolent patron 
rather than the ruthless politician. But then, it may be urged 
we are supposed to sce him through the eyes of the narrator, a 


| soldier of fortune and an ex-condottiere, who would naturally 


us tame and inoffensive oats; almost, if one may say so, as ; 


Quaker oats.’ 
Why did we none of us think of that in time for the con- 
scientious objectors ! 

Such is the delightful stuff of which Mr. Chesterton’s book 
is made up, with the exception of the dreary waste before alluded 
to. 
words such as “ reason” and * treason” (p. 15), but it is de- 
lightful to find again triumphant the truth that not all the 
vood tunes belong to the Devil. 


PATHWAYS TO CHRISTIAN UNITY.* 


its is one of those religious works, of which there are 30 many, | 


which, thoughtful and well intentioned as they are, leave us in 
doubt what the writers would be at. For there is no reason whiy 


It is a pity that he occasionally descends to puns upon | 


‘ accomplished musician and singer 


the Free Churches should not have Fellowship with one another ; , 


or why Protestants should not communicate én sacris with 
other bodies than their own. Intercommunion, in this sense of 
the word, exists between the various Scottish Churches. and 
between our own * orthodox ” Nonconformists. 
are told that “the whole Chucch needs to embrace in one com- 
prehensive system the different types of Church Government 
which have been successively developed —Papacy, Episcopacy, 
Presbyterianism, and Congregationalism,” the answer is that 
these institutions are not im pari materia —there is no common 
measure of the four. No Presbyterian or Congregationalist 
thinks either Presbyterianism or Congregationalism part of 


the Gospel. Not so with the Catholic, Roman or Anglican. ‘To 


But when we | 


gloss over his failings. The weakness of the portraiture ia 
rather to be found in the narrator himself, and that ig 
largely due to a difficulty inherent in all hjstorical romances 
of the type. The hero, if an imaginary 
character, cannot be a conspicuous or commanding figure - 
not fit into the picture, and woul 
On the other hand, he must be 


adventurous 


otherwise he would 


play havoe with history. 


interesting, a man of action, brave and resolute. The com. 
promise that Mr. Moray Dalton has adopted in common 
with other writers of romantic fiction is ingenious, but 


detracts from his hero’s 
handicapped by his irregular birth, and is always insisting 
on He Hercules an 
\donis ; he was slow of wit, slight of build, rather a bunzler, 
and generally a day behind the fair. Lf he had been cleveror 
and used his opportunities better, he might have changed 


At the 


impressiveness. Marco Landi ig 


his shortcomings. was neither a nor 


he a highly 


vood enough to find favour 


the course of history. same time Was 


with su fastidious a critic as Lorenzo a wonderful swimmer, 
and the first to introduce the works of Villon to an Italian 
of the 
this ex-condottiere was Quixotic and almost Puritan 


audience. Again and this adds to the inconsistency 
picture 
in his relations with women. But with all deductions this is a 
spirited performance, rich in incident and intrigue, and written 
by one who knows and loves Italy and recognizes in her a yreat 
nursing mother of the arts, 


READABLE NOVELS. Iiric Lead- 


bitter. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. net.) 


Shepherd s Warning. by 


A most idvilic and charming 


| country stery on Mr. Eric Leadbitter’s usual lines. The tragedy 


the one the claim of the Papacy, to the other that of the Episce- | 


pate, is de fide. You can only “ unite” 


mission to the Pope ; or with our own High Anglicans by joining 
the Episcopal communion; no pragmatism can get over this 
necessity ; it is in the nature of the thing. 

That a certain number of Noncontormists would be glad of 


with Catholics by sub- | 


more frequent opportunities of communion, and of a more | 


liturgical service, is true: and this difference of temperament 
may in some cases transfer them to the older Churches ; though 
there is no reason why such requirements should not find 
satisfaction in their own. Calvin desired that the 
Supper should be administered weekly in Geneva; its infre- 
queney is a tradition of English Puritanism, and may be over- 
come. But the two types of piety, the Protestant and the 
Catholic, correspond to two types of experience and conscious- 
hoth of which are good, but which can with difliculty be 
* Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed.” 


hes 
reconciled, 





FLCTLON. 


THE SWORD OF 
vogue of historical romance has been atfecied by the 


LOVE.Tt 


Vu: 
tremendous realities of the last six years. But already there are 


| The Georgian 


Lord’s , 


of the helplessness of age has seldom becn more faithfully 
rendered than in the character of old Bob Garrett, with his really 
delightful nature combined with his obstinate prejudices. —- 
Star of India. By Alice Perrin. (Cassell. 7s. net.)--An Anglo- 
Indian story chiefly concerned with the relations of an elderly 
man who marries his ward. As usual, Mrs. Perrin gives us 
realistic pictures of Indian life. 


POETS AND POKRTRY. 
MR. HARVEY'S VERS#,* 
Mr. Harvey has drunk at the same well as Mr. Harold Monro, 
whose delightful pieces of realisin and pseudo-realism, “* The 
” and “ Man Carrying a Bale.” were so much admired in 
oetry Book. Alas! Ducks, and 
other Verses, Mr. Harvey seen: to lack the power of self-criticisin 
For example, he can write 


Dog 
in his volume, 
even more than do most poets. 
verses like the following, verses which the present writer believes 


‘ he is not alone in thinking merely funny : 


Aenea 


signs of a return to old and pre-scientitic sources of inspiration. | 
| Chaucer love ducks ” 


Mr. Moray Dalton, gratefully recalling happy vears spent in 
Italy, has repaid his debt in a story the scene of which is chiefly 
laid in Florence under Lorenzo the Magnificent. Following the 


* Puthvraus to Christian Unity: @ Free Church View. Londen: Macmillan 


fraiton. London: Collins, 


The 
(7s. net. 


Sword of Love: @ Romance. By Mora) 


“1 want the great conception first, 
And after that the fine technique 
Alone enabling art to speak. 

And lacking which the best is worst.’ 


$ut what is the reader's astonishment if he has lighted tirst 
upon this gem, and has, as he supposes, “known what to think,” 
when he reads “ Ducks,” the first poem in the book. The poet 


in full is almost entirely admirable and quite entirely delightiul, 


and if, judging from aun extract, the reader does not agree? 
with this tinding, we would make bold to assure him Usat 
he would do so had we space to quote the whole poe 
Also be it said that thexe is good poetic precedent. Did not 


* From troubles of the world 


[ turn to ducks, 
Beautiful comicai thing- 
Sleeping or curled 
* Ducks, and other Verses. By F. W. Harvey, Loman: Sidgwick «ed 
Jackson, {[2s. not] 
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— 
Their heads beneath white wings 
By water cool, 

Or finding curious things 

‘To eat in various mucks 
Beneath the pool, 

Tails uppermost or waddling 
Sailor-like on the shores 

Of ponds, or paddling 

—Left! right !—with fanlike feeb 
Which are for steady oars 
When they (white galleys) float 
Each bird a boat 

Rippling at will the sweet 
Wide waterway. 


. . . . * 

When God had finished the stars and whirl of coloured suns 
He turned His mind from big things to fashion little ones ; 
Beautiful tiny things (like daisies) He made, and then 
He made the comical ones in case the minds of men 

Should stiffen and become 

Dull, humourless and glum, 
And so forgetful of their Maker be 
As to take even themselves—quite seriously.” 


But when he is old and famous Mr. Harvey will have to print 
a most severely pruned ** Authoritative Edition ” of his work. 





Porms WortHy or ConsipEerstion.—Kossoro. By Helen 
Rootham. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 4s. 6d. net.)—Serbian 
songs and ballads in English and Serb.———Dryad’s Trove. 
By Elizabeth Mott. (Hutchinson. 4s. net.)-—-Clouds and the 
Sua, By Eliot Crawshay-Williams. (Allen and Unwin. 2s, 6d. 
net.)—The poet did not * hold with the war,” and therefore his 
thoughts are troubled.——-7'he Gate of Bronze. By T. W. Earp. 
(Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 1s. 6d. net.)—-Very immature, but 
somehow extremely pleasant. Mr. Earp’s next book of verses might 
In reading Flaubert and Wyndham 
Lewis he has. not neglected Bunyan.—— The Pedlar. By Ruth 
Manning-Saunders. (Selwyn and Blount. 3s. 6d. net.)—Miss 
Manning-Saunders should keep to col'oquial country pieces, 
which she handles prettily enough.——-Sonnets from a Prison 
Camp. By Archibald Allan Bowman. (John Lane. 5s, net.)— 
Draws what interest it possesses from the situation in which it 
was written. War Daubs. By R. Watson Kerr. (Same 
publisher. 3s. 6d. net.)—The writer has a sense of rhythm, and 
might (with much prayer) do good work. 


well be exceedingly good. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


opily 
SSOP UY 


[Notice in this column does preclude subsequent review.} 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas & Kempis. The 
Edith Cavell Edition. (H. Milford. 2s. 6d. net.)—This touching 
little book, a facsimile of the copy of the Jmitation which 
Edith Cavell had with her in her last hours, appears appro. 
priately in the week in which Queen Alexandra has unveiled 
the memorial outside St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Bishop Ryle 
in his Introduction explains that Miss Cavell had the book 
through her long imprisonment at St. Gilles, Brussels, and 
that, after she had been done to death by the Germans, the 
book was sent to the American Embassy, to be transmitted 
to her cousin. The facsimile shows the passages that she 
marked; in one or two places she has written the place and 
date. Thus, “St. Gilles’? is written against the sentence, 
“It were more just that thou shouldest accuse thyself and 
excuse thy brother.’’ And on the eve of her death she marked 
the passage beginning *“[ indeed labour in the sweat of my 
brows.” These marked pages recall indeed all too poignantly 
that judicial murder which no Englishman can ever forget. 
On the frontispiece is Edith Cavell’s signed record of her im- 
prisoninent, ending “* Died at 7 a.m. on Oct. 12th, 1915." The 
book is iatended to assist the Edith Cavell Homes for Nurses. 
It will, we are sure, have a very large sale, 

The ef ogra phical Journal for March contains a most inter- 
esting paper on Southern Najd by Mr. H. St. J. B. Philby, of the 
Indian Civil Service, the only living European who has crossed 
Southern Arabia from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. Mr. 
Philby is said by Commander Hogarth to speak Arabic like a 
native; one of our agents in the interior reported that Mr. 
Philby in Arab dress was indistinguishable from his Beduin 
companions, except that his feet were a little too clean. Mr. 


Philby’s paper describes a journey to the south of Riadh, the 
capital of our good friend and ally, the Wahhabi chief, Ibn Saud. 
Mr, Philby found some lakes, and noted the remains of what 











appeared to be ancient Persian settlements. We think of 
Arabia as one vast desert, but a ruined city south of Riadh 
seems to have been destroyed by a flood. Mr. Philby travelled 
under the protection of Ibn Saud, and was able to make a map 
and to take a number of photographs. Thus the least-knowp 
country in the world is at last yielding up its secrets. 

The Bulletin for 1919 of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
contains, amongst much interesting matter, an illustrated account 
of the new flagstaff which was erected on October 18th last. 
This remarkable present from British Columbia is a Douglas fir, 
214 feet high. It stands on the site of the Temple of Victory 
erected in memory of the battle of Minden. We may mention 
also an article on the possibilities of forestry and tussock grass 
in the Falklands, and an article on the Jerusalem artichoke, 
in which the familiar derivation of the name from a corruption 
of the Italian girasole is questioned on the ground that we 
called the vegetable by its present name in 1622 long before 
the Italians called it girasole. 

Tt is difficult to imagine anything more admirably practical 
than the handbook on Nursery Schools which has just been 
published by Messrs. Bale, Sons, and Danielsson (5s. net). 
It contains the official Reports and recommendations, so that 
the reader can see how far the scheme of Nursery Schools has 
materialized. There are chapters by Miss Margaret McMillan 
and a number of writers who are authorities on the subject, 
who write from the point of view of the child, of the school 
teacher to whom the child will go after his nursery school 
career, and from that of the mother. In several of the chapters 
there are very suggestive hints as to the practical running 
of schools. As we said in our recent review of Miss McMillan s 
book, a volume which described in detail her Nursery Schoo! 
at Deptford, we believe there can be no doubt that a co-operative 
nursery would be a blessing from every point of view in all 
working-class neighbourhoods. The mothers would be given 
leisure to keep their homes comfortable, and, equally im- 
portant, have time for a little pleasure and recreation. The 
children would benefit by having whole-time skilled attention, 
and the teacher to whom the child would go on afterwards 
would benefit also because the child who came to her would 
be a more or less known quantity who had already acquired 
some of the rudiments of what he was to learn in his formal 
lessons, Again, the Nursery School would prove a blessing 
in that it would be the natural training-ground where adolescent 
girls, the elder sisters of the nursery children, could receive 
what one of the writers in the present book aptly calls *‘ their 
technical training as women,” and the next generation of mothers 
would be highly trained for their often very difficult work. 
For we must remember that this is no scheme for taking the 
baby away from the moiher, but only for giving to the poor 
woman, who has all her own work to do, the leisure that the rich 
woman’s “‘ Nanny ”’ has always given her throughout recorded 
history. The suggestion that space should be found for the 
outdoor nurseries by the communizing of the present almost 
wasted backyards and gardens that exist in most towns, both 
in poor and in genteel quarters, is an admirable one. About 
160 children could, Miss McMillan says, be out of doors all 
day long wherever an acre ot ground was available. This is 
a book which ought to be read by every elementary-school 
teacher and every school manager in the country. 





The Black Sheep of the Balkans. By Leland Buxton. (Nisbet. 
4s, 6d. net.)—It is the habit of Englishmen to sympathize with 
the weaker side and the defeated party, irrespective of the rights 
and wrongs of the case. The interest excited by Dr. Crippen 
when he had been safely landed in gaol was an example of the 
racial instinct, there perhaps shown in excess. We are ijn no way 
surprised, therefore, to find Mr. Buxton entering a plea for the 
Bulgars, who of all our enemies had the least excuse to offer 
for declaring war and who showed quite as much barbarity as 
their German paymasters. Mr. Buxton urges alternatively 
that the Bulgar black sheep are grey, or that, if they are black, 
they are no blacker than their neighbours. He detests the 
Greeks, and goes so far as to suggest that Salonika should be 
taken from them and given to the Serbs, by way of adding fuel 
to the flame of racial illwill in the Balkans. When Mr. Buxton 
says that the Bulgar is little known here he is misinformed. 
No Balkan people had such persistent advertising agents here 
before the war as the Bulgars, and none enjoyed greateT 
onwards, Bulgaria’s entry into the war 


Sleded 


sympathy from 1877 
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seemed to most of us, and still seems, to show the grossest 
ingratitude on her part, and the conduct of her troops and 
officials in Serbia and Western Thrace, as well as to our prisoners, 
was abominable. We shall continue to think that in the Peace 
Treaty which Mr. Buxton denounces Bulgaria escaped very 
lightly. Colonel Aubrey Herbert contributes an Introduction 
on the same lines as the author's. 


The Life and Work of Sir Hiram Maxim. By P. Fleury 
Mottelay. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—This little book contains a 
brief Memoir, an appreciative Introduction #* Lord Moulton, 
and chapters of a technical nature on Sir Hiram Maxim’s 
researches and inventions, given for the most part in his own 
words. He is best known for his quick-firing guns, but Lord 
Moulton says that the Maxim incandescent lamp was also a 
noteworthy achievement, and that his study of explosives and 
of aviation showed great fertility of mind. We are reminded 
that Sir Hiram Maxim’s automatic three-pounder gun was 
ridiculed by the “ experts” until the Boers used tho “ pom- 
pom” against us with considerable effect. According to the 
inventor, it was another military ‘expert’? who prevented 
his firm from manufacturing a field gun with a hydraulic buffer 
to absorb the recoil, on the ground that the buffer would dostroy 
the “‘ neat and graceful shape” of the gun. It seems to be the 
fate of every inventor to encounter obstructive “ experts” 
of this kind. 


The New Germany. By George Young. (Constable. 8s. 
net.)—The temper of this curious book, by a Daily News corre- 
spondent, may be judged from the following sentence: “In 
the Jehad we have just fought against Germany, the low material 
object of the French was to extirpate, while that of the English 
was rather to enslave.” Mr. Young seems to be angry with 
the Allies, not perhaps for winning the war, but for requiring 
Germany to do anything in the way of reparation. He actually 
denounces the Allies for asking Germany to restore five thousand 
locomotives—a mere fraction of the number that she had 
stolen. Mr. Young thinks that the German revolution was due 
to “external causes’’—the Allied victory and Bolshevism— 
but he abuses the Allies soundly for not helping the Spartacists 
with their Soviet scheme. Why the Allies should have done 
anything of the kind we cannot imagine. Mr. Young has no 
warrant, so far as wo know, for saying that it was “ foolish 
for the British to try to upset the Council movement of the 
Berliners.” Those who have the patience to bear with so 
unreasonable an author may find some information here and 
there about German polities up to June last, as well as the text 
of the new Constitution—now in great peril. ‘“ During 
this last winter,” says the author in his Preface, “I have even 
occasionally thought that the types of old Germany might 
succeed in suppressing the new.” He dismisses the thought 
as improbabie, and as due to the “ perverted” pessimism of 
the British Press. Perhaps Mr. Young will now admit, in view 
of the counter-revolution, that the British Press was not so 
“ perverted” as he supposed. 


David Williams, Founder of the Royal Literary Fund. By 
E. V. Lucas. (Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Lucas’s attractive 
memoir of David Williams is here reprinted from the Quarterly 
Review and followed by a pleasant survey of the oratory at the 
Literary Fund dinners from 1842 onwards. 'Thackeray’s speech 
in 1852, complimenting Disraeli the novelist and Minister of 
the Crown, was well worth resurrecting with its genial remarks 
about the “literary hero”? who “ met, faced and fought and 
conquered the great political Giant and great Orator of those 
days,”’ and * who subsequently led Thanes and Earls to battle 
and caused reluctant squires to carry his lance.’ David Williams 
was an erratic creature, but the Royal Literary Fund which he 
founded by s!:eer persistency in 17990 stil! lives and thrives, and 
will, we trust, be materially helped by this book. 


Army General and Commercial College, Cologne: Notes Past 
and Present. (W. H. Smith and Son, and Wyman and Sons. 
is. 6d.)\—The mere title of this attractive publication arrests 
attention. The British Army is not only on the Rhine, but is so 
well established there that it has a flourishing College with a 
large British staff of instructors in the buildings of the Commercial 
High School in the Hansa Ring at Cologne. The curriculum 
ineludes B.A., B.Sc., and commercial courses, as well as music, 
art, and agriculture, and there are now over three hundred 
soldier-students. Some old students record their experiences 





Le 


at the College, and there are a number of good illustrations and 
an appendix on British commerce in Cologne. 


Flag and Fleet. By William Wood. (Macmillan, 33, net.) 
This very readable sketch of the history of the British Navy u 
to the final scuttling of the interned High Sea Fleet at Scapa te 
been written by a Canadian author for Canadian children 
Colonel Wood’s object is to drive home the lesson that, as leat 
Beatty says in his Preface, “as an Empire we came into being 
by the Sea and that we cannot exist without the Sea.” The 
little book is well written and admirably illustrated. There isa 
lucid account of Jutland, from. Lord Jellicoe’s despatch, and 
there is a chapter on the ‘U’-boat campaign. British children, 
too, would, we think, be interested in Colonel Wood's book. 


Three Crops a@ Year: Romance of the “ Wonder Plot.” B 
W. G. Moore and Alfred Smith. (Romance Publishing Com. 
pany, 53 Sydenham Park, 8.E. 26. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Moore 
in 1917 began to cultivate a small piece of waste land near the 
Albert Hall. Mr. Smith in this entertaining pamphlet describes 
how Mr. Moore has made his plot produce an abundance of 
vegetables, which, together with his rabbits and bees, yield 
him an income at the rate of £500 an acre. Mr. Moore's secret 
lies in good spade-work, very heavy manuring, and constant 
attention to his little garden. It is rather misleading to speak 
of vegetables grown at their successive seasons as ~ three crops 
a year,” but Mr. Smith may be forgiven for his enthusiasm at 
discovering that a forlorn piece of building land in Kensington 
could be made to yield anything at all. 

A Short History of Celtic Philosophy. By H.M. Pim. (Dundalk: 
W. Tempest. 7s. 6d. net.)—Part of this work consists of an 
exposition, brief and necessarily incomplete but sound within 
its limits, of the philosophic work of John Scotus Erigena, John 
Duns Scotus, Berkeley, and Hutcheson ; the remainder is devoted 
to a brilliant endeavour to discern a philosophy akin to, if not 
identical with, the theories of the Neo-Platonists, underlying the 
legends of Druidic Ireland. Mr. Pim’s view of the allegorical 
nature of these legends is undoubtedly illuminating, and whatever 
may be the ultimate verdict on its correctness, it gives them a 
unity and a coherence which hitherto they have lacked. The 
style throughout is forcible and exact, but at times too com- 
pressed for clearness; doubtless in the more comprehensive 
treatise which Mr. Pim intends to undertake he will have sufficient 
space to correct this minor fault. 

The Black Letter Days in the Prayer Book Calendar. By 
George Worley. (Cope and Fenwick. 4s. net.)—Few Chureh- 
men know the stories of all the lesser saints in the English 
Calendar, so that Mr. Worley’s modest compilation wil! interest 
many people. He does not attempt to explain why the English 
Church commemorates certain foreign saints and martyrs, like 
Lucian, Fabian, Nicomede, and Perpetua, and not others who 
were held of equal worth in the Roman Church, but he gives 
references to some of the larger books in which the subject may 
be studied. The principle which guided the Reformers of 1549 
and 1561 in their choice of saints is not indeed easy to discover. 


We may call attention to an attractive pamphlet, issued by 
the Village Centres Council at 31 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2, 
which contains the first Annual Report on the Enham Village 
Centre, near Andover. At this centre a hundred and fifty disabled 
soldiers received at once treatment for their complaints and 
training for the occupations that they desired to follow. This 
excelient scheme has thus made a most promising start, and the 
Council should have no difficulty in raising funds to extend its 
work. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 





Adams (P. W.), “ Interior’ Paintings, 4to (MacLehose) net 
Anderson (Lb, M.), Effects of the War on Money, Credit, and Kanking in 
France and the U.S., 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Andrews (B£. 5.), Stresses in Hooks and other Curved Beams (J, Selwyn) net 
Atkin (R. H.), Spell of the Tropics, cr Svo *. Unwin) net 
Auction Picquet, by ** Rubicon,” (Methuen) net 
Australia in Palestine, ed. by H. 8. Uullett and C. Berrett, 4to 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 1 
Ayres (Kuby M.), Woman Hater, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Babson (R. W.), A Central American Journey, (Harrap) net 
Barry (J. G. H.) 2nd Delany (8. P.), Religion of the Prayer Book, cr 8vo 
(Faith Press) vet 
Bartley (N.), A Woman's Woman, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Bell (&.), Hellenic Architecture: its Genesis and Growth, cr 8vo (Bell) net 
Bogart (, L.), Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great War, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6, 
Brown (I.), Lighting-up Time, cr 8vo............(Cobden-Sanderson) net 7) 
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Bulman (H. F.), Coal Mining and the Coal Miner, 8vo ....(Methuen) net 12/6 


Chalmers (T. W.), Paper Making and its Machinery, 4to..(Constable) net 26/0 
de) and Marenches (Capt. de), The American Army in the 


Crambrn (OE ailict, Biicccues eshenae eeeetbc sents (Macmillan) net 18/0 
Gole (G. D. H.), Social Theory, cr 8VO........+++- ++++e-(Methuen) net 6/9 
Comrie (Margaret S.), Maid PEGEEG, OF BVO sc cc scorns eoeeeee(R.TS.) net 7/0 
Courtney (Janet E.), Freethinkers of the Nincteenth Century, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Cresswell (C. M.), Pilate Gave Sentence, cr 8v0............ (Methuen) net 7/6 
pavies (D. J.), Church and the Plain Man, er 8vo (Oxford Univ, Press) net 6/0 
...-(Lane) net 5/0 


Davies (E. C.), Ward Tales, cr 8vo..... eecccescecces cose 
Domestic Architecture in Australia, 4to........(Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/ 
presser (H. W.). On the Threshold of the Spiritual World, 8vo 
(Gay & Hancock) net 9/0 
yerver (Edna), Roast Beef, Medium, er 8vo.........++++-(Methuen) net 6/0 
Years of London Society, 1870-1920, 8VO...........46- (Nash) net 12/6 
Fleccher (J. 5.), Lost Mr. Linthwaite, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Gilmore (Mary), Passionate Heart, cr 8vo......(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Gilson (Capt. G.), Scarlet Liand, cr 8VO........+++e+ee+++--(R.T.S.) net 5/0 
Green (A. Li.), Fragments, cr Svo...... peer eeeeeecesesess (F. Unwin) uet 4/6 
Haldane (Lt.-Gen. Sir A.), A Brigade of the Old Army, L914. .(Arnold) net 10/6 
Hammond (M. B.), British Labour Conditions and Legislation during the 
War, BVO ..cccccrcsovccccccvesecccssccecs (Oxtord Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Hardy (M.), Hardy, V.C.: an Appreciation, cr 8vo....(Skeflington) net 3/0 
Hewlett (M.), Flowers in the Grass (Wiltshire Plainsong)..(Constable) net 6/0 
Holmes (£.), Sonnets and Poems, 5vo...........-(Cobden-Sanderson) net 6/0 
Hopper (C. W.), Where’s Joseph ? cr 8V0......++e+++e+++~-(Collins) net 6/0 
Horn (H.), Harlequinade, cr 8vo......... PPYTTTTITT TT Tie (Collins) net 6/0 
Burst (J. W.), Allotinent Month by Month, er 8vo....(Cage Birds) net 2/6 









Jarrett (B.), Religious Life, cr 8VO........+.006 ...-.(Faith Press) net 3/6 
Jenkins (J. T.), Sea Fisheries, roy 8vo.......... weeees-(Constable) net 21/0 
Jessel (G.), Health in School and Home, 18mo (Sunday School Assoc.) net 2/6 
Joues (M. E. M.), Life in Old Cambridge, cr 8voO............ (Heifer) net 3/0 


Kershaw (J. B. C.), Use of Low-Grade and Waste Fuels for Power Genera- 
Oc acind once se cSaceesspentcesccepuancesaanes (Constable) net 17/0 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps Chronicle, 1917 (The), 8vo...... (Murray) net 15/0 
Lettow-Vorbeck (Gen. von), My Reminiscences of East Africa, 5vo 
(Hurst & Blackett) net 24/0 
lewis (C. T. ¢.), The Le Blond Book, 1920, cr 8vo........(8. Low) net 10/6 
Siovd (3. A. 'T.), Prestige, CF SVO. 2.00502 cvcrcccvoces .....(8, Paul) net 7/0 
Lucas (A,), Legal Chemistry end Scientific Criminal Investigation, 8vo 
(Arnold) net 10/6 
Lyell (W. D.), House in Queen Anne Square, cr Svo....(Blackwood) net 7/6 


Macdonagh (M.), Home Rule Movement, cr 8vo...... -.+.(F. Unwin) net 6/0 
Mackenzie (Dr.), Golf Architecturc........ceeececceeeees (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Macrae (Mrs. H.), Alice Maxwell, Deaconess....(llodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 


Morton (A. E.), R.S.A. Typewriting Tests, Klementary StageI,(Pitman) net 4/0 
O’Ferrall (R.) and Reason (J.), Brownic’s Fairy Book, er 8vo (Pearson) net 3/6 
Overend (W.), Radiography of the Ches Vol. I., Pulmonary Tuber- 
EE GD 0b 56d 6 Oba 624 CECA DSRS OA WOT KW NORE (Heinemann) net 17/6 
Palmer (F.), Our Greatest Battle (The Meuse-Argonne), cr 8vo (Murray) net 12/0 





Penzer (N. M.), Cotton in British West Africa, roy 8vo....(Murby) net 5/8 
Phillpotts (K.), Miser’s Moncey, cr 8V0..........0..- (Heinemann) net 7/6 
Pitter (Ruth), First Poems, cr 8VO...........ce00es (GC, Palmer) net 2/6 
Poe (E. A.), Nouvelles Histoires Extraordinaires, 18mo...... (Nelson) net 2/6 
Poore (Lady), Rachel Fitzpatrick, cr 8V0..........scceeee. (Lane) net 7 


Quennell (M. and U, H. B.), History of Everyday Things in England, 8vo 
(Batsford) net 16/6 


Rae (Lettice Milne), Mr. Suffer-Long, cr Svo.......... .+--(R.T.S.) net 7/0 
Reeve (A. B.), Panama Plot, cr SVO.........ccccccece ...-(Collins) net 6/0 
Robertson (A. T.), Pharisees and Jesus, cr 8vo........ (Duckworth) net 5 


Rowlands (KE, A.), John Helsby’s Wifc, cr 8vo....(Turst & Blackett) net 7/6 
Savill (G.), Idylis of the Homeland, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Heffer) net 8/ 





Shannon (C.), Masters of Modern Art, 4to............ (Colours, Ltd.) net 7/6 
Shiliito (Rev. , Return to God, er 8vo........ (liodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Sinclair (B, W.), Big Timber, cr 8vo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 


Smith (W.), General Knowledge and Common-Sense Questions, cr 8vo 
(Methuen) net 8/6 
Speacer (A. J.), Mew's Digest of English Case Law to 1918: Annual 
Supplement, 1919, roy 8vo............. ...(Sweet & Maxwell) net 15/0 





Standard Catalogue of Postage Stamps, 1920, 18mo....(W. Kingz) met 5/0 
Trine (R. W.), Through the Sunlit Year, cr Svo.........0005- (Bell) net 5/0 
ees. Ca, Gack Wee, OF BW ce occ ikccsuanes ctecas (Cassell) net 8/6 
Wallis (J. E. W.), Sword of Justice, cr SVO.........00. (Blackwell) net 6/0 
weer CW. E.), Brides of Time, CP BVO. .6.nccccsecacce (Nash) net 7/0 
Warrington (M.), Cleomenes (The New Quo Vadis ?), er 8vo(Jarroid) net 7/6 
Wildridge (O.), Clipper Folk, cr 8V0........0cceeeeees (Blackwood) net 7/6 
Wynne (May), Prince of Intrigue, cr Svo ............0..- (Jarrold) net 7/6 
Zendegui (G, de), Sones de la Lira Ingles 5/0 


imo (Oxford Univ. Pres) uet 
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LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 
FOR 
LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W. 1 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH 
TABLE NAPERY 
at Makers’ prices. 
Linen List 40P sent post free. 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER Lid. BELFAST 


—_—_—_-____ —_— 





The best value obtainable in Lace Curtains is Hamptons’ No. 4,631, 


Strong Scotch Net Curtain 


3 yds, long by the full width of 63 in, 
Hampton quality. 21s, 9d. per pair. 
Decorators, Pall Mall East, S.W.1, 
Furnishers. HAM PTONS and at Buenos Aires. 
Hamptons pay Carriage to any Railway Siation in Great Britain. 





BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATGHES ANDCLOCKS 
| fhree grand prizes and told Medal, Franco-tiritisn 
APPOINTMENT | Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded to a 


British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Clironometers. 
TO THE KING. 


i he only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
| Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
| NEWCA TALOGUE free on application. 

| DENT and CoO. Lid.,, 
| 
{ 


Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
£1 STRAND, W.4.2 or 4 ROYAL EAGHANGE, £6 5. 
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YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 


You may guarantee your savings 
to your family if you die and to 
yourself if you live by means of 
An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


(QANADA. MARITIME PROVINCES. 
) FOR SALE, PRICE MODERATE. 





DESIRABLE FARM of about 550 acres, with two good Houses and Sets of 
Barns (partly newly built): about 200 acres in high state of cultivation. Magnifi- 
ceut situation on banks of river, Wharf for river steamers and railway siding on 
the property. Produced 1,200 barrels of apples last season, many trees coming 
into bearing. Pedigree stock—viz,, Ciydesdale, Dairy Shorthorn, Border Leicester, 
Part price could remain on bond.—Apply HENRY M. STEELE, C.A., 190 West 
George Street, Glasgow. 

H ALF a FURNISHED PRIVATE HOUSE; detached, in 
garden; 1 sitting, 3 bedrooms, bath, &c. Near Dewns, sea, golf. Quick, 
Mrs, DELL, Erringham Lodge, Shoreham, 








frequent trainstotown, Ieferences. 
Sussex, 


\ ANTED, PRIVATE SCHOOL, South, South-East or 

South-West of England, £1,000 cash at disposal.—For particulars 
apply to C., care of Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., Educational Agents, 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





APPOINTMENTS, &e., VAGANT AND WANTED. 


ALDAY GRANGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE, 

The Governors of the above School invite applications for the HEAD-MASTER- 
SHIP, which will become vacant at the end of the Summer Term, owing to the 
retirement of the present Head-Master, 

The School, founded in 1636, is administered by the Cheshire County Council 
under a scheme of the Board of Education, There are at present over 200 pupils, 
but it is anticipated that this number will be increased as additional accommo- 
dation is provided in accordance with plans which have been prepared. 

The Head-Master is required to live in the School House, for which he pays 
a rent of £96 a year. There is accommodation in the House for twenty-five 
boarders, and the arrangements wit! reference to them are entirely in the hands 
of the Head-Master, subject to the approval of the Governors, 

Candidates must be Graduates in Honours of some University in the United 
Kingdom, The salary will be not Icss than £600 a year, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £25 to £750a year. A higher initial salary would be given to a candidate 
who has had more than three years’ experience as Head-Master io a similar School, 

Applications, accompanied by copics of not more than four recent testimonialy, 
should be sent before March 3lst to 

H. WOOLCOTT, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, Dee Lane, West Kirby, 
from whom application forms and further particulars can be obtained, 

Canvassing will disqualify. 


C ITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Applications are invited for the office of COMPTROLLER of the LORD 
MAYOR'S DEPARTMENT, The gentleman appointed will be required to 
supervise and control (under the direction of the Lord Mayor and Town Clerk) 
the Secretarial, House Steward’s, Domestic, and Catering Statfs engaged In the 
Lord Mayor’s Department. He will also be required to assist the Lord Mayor 
and Town Clerk in matters relating to Public Ceremonies and to discharge such 
other dutics as may from time to time be assigned to himt.—Applications upon a 
prescribed form obtainable upon request are to be delivered ou or before the 
27th day of March, 1920, to the TOWN CLERK, Town Hall, Manchester, Salary 
£750 per annum (includes bonus), 

The person appointed will be required to devote the wholo of his time to the 
duties of the office, to become a contributor to the Corporation Officers’ Thrift 
Fund, and to execute the Deed of Service. 

Canvassing in any form, cral or written, direct or indirect, will be regarded ag 
a disqualification, and applications and testimonials, or copies thereof, are not 
to be sent to members of the Committee, or of the Council. 

Town Hall, Manchester, THOMAS HUDSON, Town Clerk, 


Mareh 9th, 1920. 

{ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

CENTRAL MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 

Applications are invited for the post of DIK ECTOR of ART EDUCATION for 
the City of Birmingham and PRINCIPAL of the Central Municipal 3chool of Art, 
which will become vacant in September next on the retirement of Mr. K. Catterson- 
Smith, M.A., under the provisions of the Corporation Superannuation Scheme, 

The Committee of the School would be prepared to apply to the Board 
Education for exceptional recognition as Principal ef amy specially qualified 
candidate, 

Salary £1,000 per annum, 

Forms of application and particulars of the appointment may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, Central Municipal School of Art, Margaret Street, 
Birmingham, and should be returned to the undersigned not later than 31st March, 
1920. P, D. INNES, Chief Education Officer, 
Education Office, Council House, Margaret Street, Birmingham. 

















LONDON FIRM OF PUBLISHERS require an EXPERI- 

ENCED MAN (aged 25-35) as HEAD OF THEIR PRODUCTION 
DEPARTMENT. Duties comprise assisting seelng books through the press, 
interviewing editors, dealing with printing, paper, and binding matters, &c, 
Must be good at figures ; substantial knowledge of printing and paper absolutely 
essential. There is considerable scope for a young man of ecnergy.—Apply, 
giving full particulars of previous experience and salary required, to X., Box 986, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 





ESIDENT LECTURER in English (Degree) wanted in 
R September for Teachers’ Training College in London, to lecture os 
General and Children’s Literature ‘ 

Applicants should state age, qualifications, experience, and oer required, 
—Box 987, The Spectutor, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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q}** COUNTY COUNCIL. 
) COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


SHIRE 
CREWE 


A DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS is required for April 20th, In case it 
is impossible to find a suitable candidate for that date, applications are invited 
also irom candidates who cannot take up the appointment before September and 
also from those who may desire a temporary appointment for one term. fhe 
latter should be well qualified in Botany and be able to keep the other subjects 
ia the following category going. : 

Subjects —Botany (Matriculation (Classes), Biology (Middle School), Hygienc, 
Home Economics, House Management, Nature Study. , 

Cookery and Needlework are taken by a part-time Mistress who is regarded 
as an Assistant to the Domestic Science Mistress. 3 

Commencing salary : Non-Graduates (with two years’ training in their special 
subjects), £150 plus £10 for each year of previous service in approved schools ; 
increments £20 annually up to £300, 

Other Non-Graduates : £130—-£20— £250, 

Graduate: £150 plus £10 as above plus £50, rising by annual increments of 
£20 to £380, 

Candidates should state clearly whether they are applying for the temporary 
post or the other, and should forward the usua! papers to reach the HEAD- 
MASTER not later than March 21st. 

March 9th, 1920. H. PD. STRUTHERS, Clerk to the Governors, 

‘st FF CF BRAD FO RD. 

J an 

The Libraries, Art Gellery end Museums Committee are prepared io receive 
applications for the pest of DEPUTY CHIEF LIBRARIAS. Salary £250 per 
annum and war bonus (at present £85 per annum). 

Practical experience and capacity in Public Library organisation and adminis- 
tration are essential.—Applications, endorsed “ Deputy Chief Librarian,” stating 
age and qualifications, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, 
must be delivered to the undersigned not later than 29th March, 1920, 

Town Hall, Bradford, N. L. FLEMING, 

12th March, 1920, Town Clerk. 


J] NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL PEHELUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 











The Council of the College invites applications for the post of PROFESSOR 
of FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Commencing salary £609 
per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 100 
topics of applications and testimonials must be received on or beiore Saturday, 
April 10th, 1920. 

University College, Cardiff, wm. A. 

March 4th, 1920. Registrar. 


(AAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE. 


BROWN, 


Required, for next term, a TEACHER of BIOLOGY (ran or woman),to take 
Botany and Zoolozy up to Scholarship standard. A knowledce of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural aspects of the subjects is desirable. Salary £200-£350, according 
to qualifications and experience, rising to £450. The School has a large garden, 
orchard and greenhouse, and good opportunities for research work are available.— 


For form of application apply EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, | 


Cambridge. 
7th February, 1920, 


((AMBRIDGESHIRE | ~ EDUCATION — COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL, FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Wanted, for next term, a TEACHER of COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS who 
will assist with form work and Arithmetic. Salary according to qualifications 
and experience ; minimum £180.—For form of application apply EDUCATION 
SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 

lst March, 1920, 


C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ST. AVSTELL COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


Wanted, for May 10th, an ASSISTANT-MASTER to take Chemist ry throughout 
the School and Geography with the Upper Forms. Candidates must have B.Sc. 
—— and some teaching experience. Physical drill and good games a recommen- 
dation. 

Initial salary £210 to £260, according to previous experience. 

Applications, giving age, degree, and experience, with copies of testimonials, 
thould be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, St. Austell, not later 
than Ist April. 

Dated 15th March, 1920. 


"8 pbeiaboeatae EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
LAUNCESTON HORWELI GRAMMAR SCHOOL TOR GIRLS, 


Wanted, to begin work on April 29th, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach 
chiefly Mathematics, with Elementary Book-keeping if possible, 

Graduate with training and experience preferred, 

Initial salary £170-£220, according to previous experience 

Apply, with full particulars and copies ot testimonials, to the I 
Norwell Grammar School for Girls, Launceston, 

Dated March L6th, 1920, 


B EDFORD 


Fe 

The Council invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
MATHEMATICS at Bedford College, University of London, The initial salary 
will be £250 a year. The post is open to men and women equally. Six appliea- 
tions, together with copies of not nore than three recent testimonials and the 
names of not more taan three references, and one copy of any published work, 
must be received not later than the first post on Monday, April 26th.—-Further 
particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bedford College, Lordon. 

*  F 

(UNIVERSIVY OF LONDON.) 


BeEvrorp 
N.W.1 


The Council of Bedford College invite applic ations for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in the Department of Education, the appointment to date from 
September, 1929. Candidates must have an Honours Degree or its equivalent in 
Modern Languages and expericnee in Secondary School teaching. Evidence of 
residence abroad essential. 

Applications must be reecived not later than Monday. April 26th. Further 
Information can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bediord Colk ge, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 1. 


FPYWO VACANCIES after Easter in recognized Boarding 
Bt School on 8. Coast (72 girls), Mathematics, Latin, ‘Divinity, Geography, 
Nature Study, English Grammar and Composition, up to Senior Cambridge 
Standard, Salaries according to qualifications and experience,—Write “ K. M.,” 
c/o J, W. Vickers and Co., Ltd., 5 Nicholas Lane, EC. 


MANCHESTER CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, | PENDLE- 
BURY.—PROBATIONERS for three years’ training, Applicants 
must have received a good general education,--Apply MATRON, 


1EAD-MISTRESS, 


COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
N.W 


WOMEN. 


COLLEGE FOR W OMEN, 


pur 





| respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, 





LL 


W ANTED in May, in good Private School, South-Wesi 

TEMPORARY (pessibly permanent) GAMES and DRILL MistREes 
Non-resident ; light post. Also MATRON, under 25; gentlewora: rey 
health and adaptability desired. School experience not casential Good ey 
_— oe a eae ey | nursing necessary; 20 boarders, io 
Mistreas also on Staff.—Box 985, The Spectator ¥ ellinctoy aa ee 
London, W.C. 2. . » 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


} ESIDENT MASTERS wanted for PUBLIU SCHOOLS~ 
d (1) Middle Form. (2) Se, in Middle School. Strongly recom. ate 
MANY OTHER POSTS, PUBLIC, PREP. and OTHER SCHOOLS tenon 
Masters and Specialists, Res. and non-res, Liberal salaries. FUTURE CARLEn 
ASSOCIATION, Messrs, Needes and Wimberley, 53 VICTORIA STREET. & Wee 
W ANTED, for May, for one term, MATHEMATICA) 
MASTER. Good Honours Degree for highest Mathematical work. F 

Apply, with testimoniais and references, HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick Sch ! 
settle, Yorks, _—— 


W ANTED, for Liverpool, DIOCESAN SECRETARY of 
SOCIAL SERVICE, to organise Church activities in relation io 
problems. Applicants must he trained and experienced in social w 
sity qualifications preferred, Salary £250 a year for four vears, 
OF WARRINGTON, Church House, 
AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook givin 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN ani 


GIRLS. Price 38. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. },_ 


Oo L BORN EMPIRE 
Holborn Tube Station. 
Lewis Casson and Bruce Winston's Season of Daily Matinces at 2.30 
Next week, SYBIL THORNDIKE in Trojan Women (Mon. and Wed.) 
Tom Trouble (Tucs. and Thurs.), Medea (Pri. and Sat.), 4 


LECTURES, &c. 

ESTFIEBLD COLLEGE. 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Misa B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., OBR. 
Studentsa are prepared for the Arts and Scie: c: Degrees of the University 

ef London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. : 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offerad 
for competition at an examination to be held April 26th-29th, 1820. Applications 
for entrance should be sent in before April L2th, 1920. 
For Calendar and further particulars apply to 
The PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


R OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss kb, C, HIGGINS, B.A, 





oO 


n 19 social 
ork. Univer. 
. Apply BISHOP 
Liverpool, not later than March 25th 


£ up-to- 


The College prepares Women Students for the London Degrecs in Science 
and Arta, 
Twelve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and severs} 


Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for com- 
petition in June, 1920, 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


— OF LECTURES at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
h (Theosophical Free Reading Rooms), Tresdays at 8& p.m, on “ The 
Divine Plan’; Fridays at 3.30 on “ Sociel Reconstruction.” 

Free.—Feor full Syllabus of Lectures apply SECRETARY, as above. 


BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL ‘TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONDSS OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon, CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., MP. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR, The Rt Hon. LORD taal OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D, 
Principal: 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf, Fin, Hon, Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.) 
Vice-Principal: 

Miss ALMA WIKNER (Koys! Cent, Inst, of Gymnastics, Stockholm) 

The College was opeocd in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Kducation on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physivlogy, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymuastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching ja schoc!s In the neighbourhood. The College stands in its owa 





Admission 


| grounds of 23 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 


The Course begins in October.--Further particulars on applicatconto SECRETARY, 


RATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 
LONDON, S.W. 1). 
AWARD OF TATE AND MORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1920-21, 
The Examinations for the award of Scholarships in Engineering, Science, 
Domestic Science, Hygiene and Physiology and Art will be held on Tuesday, 
June 8th, 1920, and the succeeding days, The Scholarships vary in value from 
£20 to £30 per annum with free tuition, and are tenable froin two to three vears 
Last. day of entry, May Ist, 1920.—-Full particulars on application to the 
SECRETARY, 
MHE 


introduces 


ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Heaith, Cpen-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
becomes copious and casy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly, 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 04 Park Street, Londea, W.1. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TRHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Vrincipal: Miss STANSE ELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Maecsage, Anatomy. Physielogy and Hygiene. Dancing. Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees £140 a year.-- For prospectus apply SECRETARY 


| ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President: 
Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D, : Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore, M.A, ; Sec. : Mr, Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.-—For information concern- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Ek, LAWRENCE, 


tye LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIL and FLOWER 


FARM, NEWBURY, Gardenaing for women, Extensive range glass- 





houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening, Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 


Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


( {ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
I (removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property), Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date, Non- 
residents also ceeeived. Summer Term 26th April.—Prespectus of RiDLEY 
PEAKH, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 














NaN omen 








irom the HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield Coliege, Berks, 





March 20, 1920. ] 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND CGOLLEGES. 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHROGOL, 
ts SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 
Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 

bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 
The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderats cost, 
»] to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shail teal 
ve the building up of character and the forination of good habits, 

to apis are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 

7 3 COMBE ABBEY SCHOOL — 

VW ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS,—An EXAMINATION will be held in 

May. The Scholarships will be of the value of £60 cach per annum, Candidates 
a. der 14 years of age on Aprii ist, 1920, Entries cannot be received 


yet be ur i we 
ae Apri: Sth.-—For particuls.2 apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


B EDGEBURY 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES. 


PARK, 
COUDHURST, KENT, 


Hlead-Mistress: Miss D. F. HUNTER, B.Se., Lond. 
Board aud Tuition, 60 Guineas a Term. 


Bedyebury Park is situated 280 fect above sea level, in the most beantitul 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing tields and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. . 

the Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff. 

the Caurch Education Corporation. which established Sandecotes and Uplands 
Schools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Bedgebury with the definite view of 
training the pupils under ideal conditions tor their future responsibiiities. 





MmM\VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History. Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Dowas and sea. 
MHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
| years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD, 


O eabaadeac SCHOOL, 


HINDHEAD. 


This Term ends April 13th. 
Prospectus on appilcatiun to Miss FP. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL 
ey) Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
school buildings, with good playing greunds.--For prospectus apply Head-Mistress, 


He i GHFsEis & BD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential Schoo! for Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


YT. MARGARET’S HARROW. 


Prospectus cn application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 


ISLAN Ds.— | 





SCHOOL, 





FOREIGN. 
{DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— 1st-class Boarding School 


4 for Eder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE. Thorough general educa- 
tion, modern lan zuages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situatiou, comfortable 
house. Tennis court. Escort in April.—For illus. Pros. apply to Priscipal. 


wy" ITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, RIANTE RIVE.— 
\ Finishing School forGirls, Healthy and beautiful situationon Lake Geneva, 
Superior iustruction in French, music, arts. Jlome life and every care. Recom- 
mended by British Consul. Escort end April.—For Prospectus apply to Madet- 
diselle CAPT, or to Miss M. GALBRAITH, Lindsaylands, Biggar, Limarkshire. 





{WITZERLAND.— Cyrano, Ouchy, Lausanne.— First-class 
Boarding School for Girls, Thorough education, Sports. Highest 
recommendations.-—}}ius, Pros, from PRINCIPAL, 
p==— EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few ELDER 
GIRLS, French language, literature and history, Music, art, domestic 
subjects, fencing, sightseeing, opera, &ce. Comfortable flat, warmed throughout 
by central heat.—-Mile, CAZAUX, 97 rue de Longchamp, Paris, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLSGES. 
f OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 


tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
Whieb contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 


_ 


— RS. 


- 





tion ef lite at the Royal Naval Colleves, Osborne and Dartmouth. —(Publication 
Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., “ Roya! Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1, 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
p CADETS FOR THE R.N.R,. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Fees, £160 
p.a, Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Larly applications 
thould be made, 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C, 3. 


if ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sa, lacing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A, 


BEIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 

held on June Ist and 2nd, to elect to SCHOLARSHIPS varying in 
ee ym £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER, . 


RADFIELD CM LLL G &. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 


ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1920, 
will be held on May 27th and 28th at Bradileld.—EKatry forms can be obtained 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.— Public School Education. 
Lt Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 





Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasinu, Workshop, Boat- 
Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. 
s, July. 


Fer s, £538, 


house, &c. Footbal 
Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A, Head-Master, 


Entrance Scholarshiy 





w EDBERGH » © 8 6.60 LL. 
\ TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, value £80 to 
are Offered for Compctition, 

Examinations on May 20th and 21st in LONDON and SEDBERGH, 

For details apply to the BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Sedbergh, Yorks, 


NHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—12 ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
A / SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (for boys not already members of the College). 
The awards include five of £70 each, and the James of Hereford Scholarship 
of £35 per annum for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. There 
are also some Clergy Nominations of £30 perannum. Examinations on May 25th, 
26th, and 27th.-—Details on application to the BURSAR, Cheltenham College. 






PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P, H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52. 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth, 


ea ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
EXAMINATIONS, 
Apply, H. W. RAISIN, B.Se. (London Univ.), Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth, 


4\ LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
2-4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers and Ladies, 446 Strand (West End), W.C. 2, 








{TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
i Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils. Private instruction if desired. 
— Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents an 1 
Pupils to Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1, 
{TAMMERING.—Mr. J. HERBERT MIALL, originator of 
“The Stammerers’ Alphabet,’ whose instructions have been successfully 
practised at Eton, Harrow, Uppingham, Weymouth College, Christ’s Hospital, 
and other Public Schools, will undertake a few Private cases. Visits or Corre- 
spondence, Effective any agze,--Address 209 Oxford Street, London, W. 


AGENCIES. 


SCHOLASTIC 


SCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
Ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lti., 
Tdueational Agents, who are largely responsible for tli 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus abis 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Muscum, 
Qi CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
\ TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messra. J, & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of tees should be given, 

J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EC, 4, 
Telephone : 5053 Central, 

e jaaadtadies OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSKS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.,, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
/ SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES io Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TFYHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Sireet, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journa!- 
istic and Secretarial work, Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,00) words. Where criticism is require a s:nali fee is charged. 
Authors’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons. London, E.C, 4. 
rg\YPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, 
Letters, Circulars, Testimonials, General Copying, Duplicating, &¢.— 

J. TRIMNELL, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 
TIVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
TYPEWRITING of all kinds, including Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, 
Genealogical Trees, Novels, Kc. French (Brevet Elémentaire). 


POSTAL TUT- 


SHORTHAND (PITMAN’S).—EXPERT 
Ss TION. Moderate fees 4. BLAKE, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, London, W, 12. 
bE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER. 
TRAINING SCHOOL booklet, ‘“‘ How 


i ter LITERARY 
to Make Money with Your Pen” (sent free to all applicants), will show 
you how, 
TIREE CHEQUES BY ONE POST was the recent gratifying experience of @ 
student of the school—a beginner, 
THE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Editorial G,., 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


800 feet 


} OARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR. 
above sea, Motor house and stable, Season opens April Ist.—Apply 
“CANTAB,.” Middlecott, Isiagton, Newton Abbot, 5, Devon, 
TOURS. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—April 27th, Spain: Bur- 


gos, Madrid, Granada, Seville, Algeciras, Ronda, Tangier, &c, 30 days 





120 gns.--Arranged and accompanied from London back to London by Misa 
BISHOP, F.R.G.S,, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.b, 19, 
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EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


SURREY. 


| lial 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


For partic ulars and terms apply to H. HOW. ee. ¥ ee 
G.P.O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, 


MISGELLANZOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescenis, &e.). Poat free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Genera! Manager, Mec dical, &e., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trats tigar Sq. W.C.2, 


AVE 
Artistic and origina! work 


YOUR OWN I 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 

Loudon, \ Ww. 1, 


HE ‘DRINK OF ‘THE I DAY. —W HY rEW AYS’ 

Cyders—made from lovely apples. Healthful and delicious, 

ut and rheumatism. Thousands of testimonials, Agents everywhere. 

t free —-WHITE %: -— The Orchards, Whimple, Devon, and 37 
Embankment, S.E, 





BOOKPLATE. —Your own Arms, 


‘famous 
good for 
Hiook- 
Albert 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest V alue 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted parce! 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street. Manchester, Estd. 1850 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post. value 
p rre turn or offer made —Chiet Offices, 63 Oxford Strect, London. __Esid. 100 years. 


((1OCKROACHES Is, A 











exterminated with ~ BLATTIS, A 

SCLENTIFIC KEMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. 
Supplied by order tothe Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals ‘Tins 1s. 6d 
2s. od., 58., post free —HOW ART HS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefficid. 


JQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIE’ 


ry, 
LIMITED (Established 1835.) Capital ( paid up), £500 000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and — | eee and GRANTS LOANS 


Apply SECRETARIES, 1° ‘lamaine Place Strand, W.C, 2. 
R= ORMED INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 


for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT iiOUSE ASSOGLATION. LID., 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


4,700 CHILDREN 


under the care of the . 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


must be fed. 


WILL YOU HELP 


to pay the 


FOOD BILLP 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowrtt Swann, M.A., 


Qld Town Halil, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
crossed and payable to “ Waifs & Strays.” 


TRAVELLERS’ AID SOCIETY, 
3 Baker Street, London, W. 


Patron: H.M. Queen Alexandra, 
President : The Lady Frances Balfour. 


£3,000 URGENTLY NEEDED. Tho Travellers’ 


3 





Cheques, &c., 


Aid Socie 





ty 








| 





BOUGHT. — Persons | 


| 
| 





is unexpectedly faced with the necessity of raising the above | 


sum in order to provide for the purchase of the promises 
occupied by them since 1896. The in possibility of tinding 
other accommodation and the importance of not changing an 
address known all over the world as the centre of Travellers’ 
Aid work render purchase inevitable. 

Any contributions will be most gratefully 
BRAWDON, FEsq., Hon. Treas., or by the 
T.AS., 3 Baker Street, W. 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young , Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 


received by J. B. 
mSECKETARY, 


THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
EBeq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, SV. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 








SL 


THE CHURCH IN WALES, 
APPEAL 


ONE MILLION POUNDS 


Hon Treasurers :—The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of 8. Asaph: the 
the Lord Bishop of 8, Davids; the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bang 








Rt. Rey Vv, 


Rt. Rev the Lord Bishop of Llandaff; Sir Owen Philipps, G.C.M.G. M. °. the 
Henry N. Gladstone, Esq. (hateman « of Appeal Committce), ‘ and 
The Welsh Church Act (1914) takes effect from March Si1st, 1929 
On that date the Church in Wales will be disestablished and dis endowed 
The Church in Wales will then lose £48,000 a year, representing 4 ca, 
sum of £1,000,000, ~ 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Archbishop of York have ex»; 
a wish that on the final Sunday before the change comes—Palin sy 


March 28th—a special collection should be made in all the churches 
to assist the Church in Wales in this her hour of need, 





in Englan 


LIST OF DONATIONS. 


The late Lord Llangattock’s Bequest +» £100,000 
Henry N. Gladstone, Esq. .. - Fe re aa i ». £20,000 
3. H. Byass, Esq.; Col. J. J. and Mrs, Jones; Sir John Liewelyn, ~ 
Bart., and Col, Venables Llewelyn; Lord Penrhyn; Sir Owen 
Philipps, G.C.M.G., M.P.; Earl of Plymouth; late Miss Talbot’ 
Bequest each £10,000 


W.S.de W inton, E. sq. "(and £500 per annum) ; An Anonymous. Frie nd, 
per Bishop of Llandaff; Major J. W. Beyn on; Frank, Cort, and 
Charles Gilbertson, Esqs. ; W.G.¢C. Gladstone’ s Bequest ; J. and D 
Glasbrook, Esqs.; Miss Jenkins; Major D, and T. and W. 4 Lewis, 









Esqs.; Mr. and Mrs, J, RK, Llewellyn; Henry Kadcliife, Esq. ; 

Walter Thomas, Esq... ae ee ee oe ++ @ach £5,000 
Sir Hugh Ellis-Nanney, Bart. os per annum £500 
tion, Lady Lilis-Nanney ° per -— £50 
Lord Aberdare ; Sir E. D. Jones, Bart. ; Frank Mortimer, Esq.. a ch £2,000 
Hishop of 8. Asaph; Bishop of Bangor ; Lord Justice Bankes ; P. ; 

Coward, Esq.; A Friend, per Bishop’ of S. Davids; A. % Bunce: an, 

Fsq.; Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Edwards; Hon. Mrs. W. H. Gladstone; 

Miss Helen Gladstone; J. L. Greenway, Esq.; J. M. Howell, Esq. ; 

)D. L. Howell, Esq.; Miss E, A. Howell ; Miss F..J. Howell ; Mrs. Insole ; 

‘Trevor Jones, Esq.; Frank Morgan, Esq.; Lord Mostyn; Lord Powis : 

Mrs, Raikes (In Memoriam— Robert Taunton Raikes); D. Wintrin- 

ham Stable, Esq. ; Mr. and Mrs, W, B, Yates; Miss Percival. each £1,000 
Anonymous .. £650 
In aifectionate remembrance of the late Archdeacon Frederic Willi an 

Edmondes; Mrs, Frank Gilbertson; Hon, Mrs. Green; W. C. 

Kettle, Esq.; W. Y. Nevill, Esq. ; Major-General Arthur Sandbach, 

7 b Ps, oO, : Col, 8. Sandbach ; Edward Steer, Esq. . each £500 
J. E. Welson, Esq. ° we £400 
Mrs. sediiees Miss Llewelyn ; : Norman ‘MeCorquodale, E sq. Dav ‘id 

Pennant, Esq. e. each 00 
An English Lac ly as a Thank Offering for Pe ace ; “An ny mous Anon y- 

mous; Rev, F.S. M. and Mrs, Bennett ; Hon. Mrs. John Bridge 

Mrs. Walter Browne ; Hon, Mrs. Bulkley- -Owen; A. 3S. Dixon, Esq 

Rev. Alan Don; W. Bowen Evans, Fsq,; Mrs. Bowen Ev: ins ; Mrs. 

C. W. Griffin; Mrs. W. Y. Hargreaves : R. K. Hodgson, Esq., D.L. ; 

late Lieut. A. E. G. Hulton; R. 1. Brychan Jettreys, Esq. ; Rev, 

and Mrs. Aurelius Jones; Rev, Dr. Joyee; M. L. Lewis, Esq. 3 Rev. 

Ernest Owen; Miss Pennington; Hou, Mrs. Sanat ach; % Sym- 

pathizer; William Watkins, Esq. each £100 
Prof, Archer; Miss Mary Barlow . a Mary Douglas-Penn ant; Re 

©, W. Griffin; Miss Inge; Miss BE, EK. King; Subdean Martin : Rey v. 

Ly D. — Bush ; Viscountess Ithondd, »; E.S, eben Esq. ; 

. D. Vaisey, Esq. each £50 


. pris to the above a sum of dine e .000 has "es *n received in Donations 


of smaller amounts ranging from £1 1s. upwards. 

The Honorary Treasurers now make an urgent appeal for donations to restore 
the lost endowments of the Church in Wales, and will be glad to receive con 
tributions cither in one sum or by instalments, or in the form of Government 
War Loans. 

Cheques should be made payable to 
crossed LLOYDS BANK, LTD, 

All communications to be addressed to the ORGANIZING SEY RETARY. 
APPEAL FUND FOR CHURCH IN WALES, 119 VICTORIA STREET 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 


“WELSH CHURCH Ft nd 
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' For cleaning Silver Electro Plate “] 


Goddard’ S | 
Plate Powder | 


Sold everywhere 6! f/- 244 46 J 
—# 











Also in boxes of 


50 


Fine Old mee og 
SO and | 


Cork Tipped. Ovals. 


‘Spinet Mixture 
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The Secret of Being 
a Convincing Talker 





By GEORGE RAYMOND 


“Have vou heard the news about Frank Jordin? He's 
been made secretary of the company !” 

This news quickly brought me to the little group which had 
gathered in the centre of the office. 

I could hardly believe my cars. I knew Jordan was a capable 
fellow, quiet and unassuming, but I never would have selected 
him for any such sudden rise. I knew, too, that the Secretary 
of the Great Eastern had to be a big man, and I wondered how 
in the world Jordan secured the position. 


Tho first chance LT got I walked into Jordan’s new office, and 
after congratulating him warmly I asked him to give me the 
details of how he jumped ahead so quickly. His story is so 
intensely interesting that I am going to repeat it as closely 
as I remember. 

“Til tell you just how it happened, George, because you may 
pick up a point or two that will help you. 

“You remember how scared I used to be whenever I had to 
talk to the chief 2 You remember how you used to tell me that 
every time I opened my mouth I got into trouble? You 
remember how confused J used to be every time I met new 
people? 1 couldn’t say what I wanted to say when I wanted 
to say it; and I determined that if there was any possible 
chance to learn how to talk I was going to do it. 

“T bought a number of books on public speaking, but they 
seemed to be meant for thosc who wanted to become orators, 
whereas what I wanted to learn was not only how to speak in 
public, but how to speak to individuals under various conditions 
in business and social life. 

“A few weeks later, just as 1 was about to give up hope of 
ever learning how to talk interestingly, I read an announcement 
stating that Dr. Frederick Law had just completed a new course 
in business talking and public speaking entitled ‘ Mastery of 
Speech.’ The Course was offered on approval without money 
in advance, so since | had nothing whatever to lose by examining 
the lessons, I sent for thom, and in a few days they arrived. I 
glanced through the entire eight lessons, reading tho headings 
end a few paragraphs here and there, and in about an hour 
the whole secret of effcctive speaking was opened to me. 

“For example, I learned why I had always lacked confidence, 
why talking had always seemed something to be dreaded, 
whereas it is really the simplest thing in the world to ‘ get up 
and talk.’ I learned how to secure complete attention to what 
I was saying, and how to make everything I said interesting, 
forceful and convincing. I learned the art of listening, the 
value of silence, and the power of brevity. Instead of being 
funny at the wrong time, I learned how and when to use humour 
With telling effect. 

“The most wonderful part of the lessons were the actual 
examples of what things to say and when to say them to meet 
every condition. I found that there was a knack in making 
oral reports to my superiors. | found that there was a right 
Way and a wrong way to present complaints, to give ostimates, 
and to issue orders. 


“T picked up some wonderful points about how to give my 
Opinions, about how to answer complaints, about how to ask 


the bank for a loan, about how to ask for extensions. Another 
thing that struck me forcibly was that, instead of antagonising 
people when I didn’t agree with them, I learned how to bring 
them round to my way of thinking in the most pleasant sort of 
way. Then, of course, along with those lessons there were 
chapters on speaking before large audiences, how to find material 
for talking and speaking, how to talk to friends, how to talk to 
servants, and how to talk to children. 


“Why, I got the secret the very first evening, and it was 
only a short time before I was able to apply ail the principles, 
and found that my words were beginning to have an almost 
magical effect upon everybody to whom I spoke. I began to 
acquire an executive ability that surprised me. I smoothed 
out difficulties like a true diplomat. In my talks with the 
chief I spoke clearly, simply, convincingly. Then came my 
first promotion since I entered the accounting department. I 
was given the job of answering complaints, and | made good. 
From that I was given the job of making collections. When 
Mr. Buckley joined the Officers’ Training Corps I was made 
secretary. My salary is now £1,500 a year, and I expect it will 
be raised this year. 


* And I want to tell you honestly that I attribute my success 
solely to the fact that I learned how to talk to people.” 


When I sent for Dr. Law’s Course, I found it to be exactly 
as Jordan had stated. After studying the eight simple lessons 
I began to seil to people who had previously refused to listea 
to me. After four months of record-breaking sales during the 
dullest season I received a wire from the Chief asking me to 
return to the city oflice, and was appointed Sales Manager at 
almost twice my former salary. I know that there was nothing 
in me that had changed except that I had acquired the ability 
to talk where formerly I simply used ‘* words without reason.” 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident are the publishers of Dr. Law’s Course in Business 
Talking and Public Speaking of the result, once you have an 
opportunity to see in your own home how you can, in one hour, 
learn the secret of effective speech under all conditions, that they 
are willing to send you the Course for free examination for 
three days. 

Don’t send any money. Merely write a postcard and the 
complete Course will be sent, prepaid, at once. If you are not 
entirely satisfied, send it back any time within three days after 
receipt, and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the thousands 
of other men and women who have taken the Course, send only 
30s. in full payment. You take no risk, and you have everything 
to gain, so write now before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 
60,000 men and women ordered Dr. Law’s Course during the 
| last few months. 





The SECRETARY (Dept. 1038), 
Der. Law’s Mastery of Sneech Course, 
2 Bramham Gardens, London, S.W. S&S. 
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The best 


Labour Saving 
Appliance 


is the Human Brain 


F you apply your brain to every 
item of household management, 
however trivial, you will in the 

course of a year save many pounds. 
Do you, for instance, when cooking on 
a gas stove invariably turn out the gas 
when you no longer require the heat, 
or do you draw aside the pot from 
mere force of habit? 


May we send you a small pamphlet on 
“Thrift” in the use of gas which will 
help you to save odd pence daily in 


these days when every penny counts? 


We do not sell gas or gas appliances ; 
we exist to advise the public how to 
get the best service from the gas and 
the gas appliances which they use, 
and we are supported by the chief gas 
undertakings in the British Empire. 
If you will write to us about any difficulty 
we will put our expert service at your 
disposal free of charge or obligation, 


SS 





THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW 




















a, 


THE 


‘“ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 4 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 


SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls, 


NEED HELP 


Special Help is wanted for the Emergency Fund 








Tatrons - - 
President 
Vice-President 


THETR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEER N 
H.LR.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES KG 
APMIRAL Viscount Lizene 

Chairman and Treasurer - ~ -— C€, EK, MALDEN, Esy., M.A 

Chairman of *Arethusa’ Committee — Howson BF. Devryr ‘Es . 

Joint Seeretarivs - H. Bristow WALLEN; Henry G. PELANI, 

London Office : j 

NATIONAL REFUGES, 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C, 2. 











WILL YOU 
HELP THE 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENS are. still 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 
AFTER-WAR AID 
is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED iS GREAT. 


Cheques crossed ** Barclays, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary ¢ ‘arlile, D.D. 


Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, WA 





ORIGINAL 
BRITIS hi 


CINEMA PLAY 
Have you an idea for a story ? 
Can you think of an original theme? 


‘The ALLIANCE 


FILM CORPORATION 172 


| want Five Temes for Cinema Plays. They offer £100 in cash 





for each of th: First Five they select. Their decision is final. 
They do not want Scenarios. 


Simply the PLOT. 


RITE on one cide of the paper. Typewrite 
your Theme if possible. Do not use more 
than 500 words. The Company does not 
prom’se to return unaccepted manuscript. Costs 


nothing to enter. Anyone can compete. 


HE Them: must be c/eax. A strong human 
drama of British life. Plenty of natural action 
and punch. All manuscripts must be received 

by April 2nd, 1920. 
Address all Manuscripis by Registered Post to:— 
‘Editor,’ Box ‘A,’ The Alliance Film Corporation 
Studios, St. Margaret’s-on-Thames, Middlesex. 
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NO FINER FIELD 
OF EFFORT 


has ever been found for Christian Service 
than that of Foreign Missions. 

The Missionary enterprise gives unfailing 
proof of the vitality and power of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 





THE DIRECTORS OF THE 


LONDON 
ISSIONAR 
SOCIETY 


commend its work to your sympathy and 
support because they are certain of its 
surpassing value to mankind. The Gospel 
saves, heals, and uplifis in every L.M.S. 
field of service. INDIA, CHINA, 
AFRICA, MADAGASCAR, POLY- 
NESIA, and PAPUA tell the same grand 


story. 


The work, established by heroic pioneers, 
Livingstone, Chalmers, Morrison, John 
Williams, and many others, is jeopardised 
by the unprecedented rise in the cost of 
silver. {£40,000 has been added to the 
Society’s expenditure in 1919-1920 from 
this one cause. 


The Financial Year closes on March 31. 


Generous and prompt sup- 
port is urgently invited. 





The Society’s Treasurer is 

Mr. W. H. SOMERVELL, J.P. 
Contributions may be sent to 
Rev. NELSON BITTON, 


Home Secretary, L.M.S., 
16 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. 


(Cheques should be crossed Bank of England.) 


To Fight the 
Danger at Your Door 


National Campaign for Purity. 


GREAT MEETINGS BEING HELD 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


His Majesty on “The Noble Work.” 


£25,000 WANTED AT ONCE 


TO MEET EXPENSES. 


_This great Appeal for financial help is made by the Board of 
Directors of the Alliance of Honour, who have launched a great 
campaign in the highest interests of the young manhood and 
womanhood of Britain. 

Impurity is gaining ground in this great country of ours. Too long have we 
comforted ourselves with the thought that other cities in other Countries were 
worse than our own. Now, as the result of official figures, we have to 
acknowledge that the vice is in our midst; that it threatens to spread disaster 
throughout the community. 

_ As the result of the artificial excitements and unhealthy conci- 
tions of the War, the danger of contamination lies at the threshold 
cf every home in the lard. 

Let us get together to fight this evil thing. Only by co-operation and in Christ's 
strength can we prevail against it, 


“JOIN THE ALLIANCE OF HONOUR.” 

The Alliance of Honour, founded 17 years ago, embraces in its membership tl@ 
most honoured names in the land. In your own interests, in the interests of your 
sons and daughters, brothers and sisters, and of millions of children yet unborn, 
you should join this great Fighting Alliance. 

Joining the Alliance means no more effort, expense, or “limelight” than if 
you worked alone. 


AN ALL-ROUND-ENGLAND CAMPAIGN, 
to occupy at least four years, has been launched with the active support of all 
religious and social organisations. The following *‘God Speed ” has becu 
gent to the ** Alliance of Honour’’ by His Majesty the King :— 
“His Majesty wishes God-speed to the noble work.” 
Stamfordham. 

The work that lies immediately before the Alliance ts propaganda. Let the 
people know. On the Platform, by the Pen, in the Press, and by consecrated 
personal Effort they must be told. 


WHAT THE MONEY IS FOR. 

In the Metropolis and all over the country—in the Cities and Towns where 
vice is rampant, in the country where it has been the ruin of untold thousands— 
large mectings and small are being held and iocalised campaigns conducted. 
Pamphlets are being distributed, informative articles are appearing regularly 
in the Press, and members of the Alliance weck in and week out, are unsparing 
in their efforts to further the Cause. 

Progress depends on a continuance of financial support. Without money the 
Alliance of Honour cannot engage Halls for the big meetings, nor provide the 
pamphlets which are the means of opening the eyes of the public to the great 
evil that is sapping the strength of the Nation. 


WHAT WILL YOU SEND? 

Gifts great and small are welcomed. You cannot give to a better cause 
What will you do ? Please send something to-day, Whether you join the Alliance 
or not, give us your practical help. 

We require £25,000 at once. While we wait, young men and 
women are marching to their ruin. Your early donation may 
safeguard the purity of, who knows how many, frailer members 
of society. 


FULLER PARTICULARS ON REQUEST. 
If you would know more about this great Movement, we will gladly send you 
informative pamphlets on receipt of name and address. 








Joint Acting Directors— Messrs. E. E. Bagnall and A. B. Kent. 
Address--Leysian Chambers, 112, City Road, London, E.¢. 1. 
Hon. Treasurer—Sir Frederick Green, K.B.E. 





| wececeeess Fill in and Post To-day to ......+++ 
ALLIANCE OF HONOUR. 


Great National Campaign. 


Leysian Chambers, 112, City Road, London, E.C. 1. 
Donation 





Herewith I send a - eae: - i 3 : towarJs 
Subscription 
the cost of the above, 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


THe 106th annual general court of the Scottish Widows Fund 
Life Assurance Society was held in the Society’s Office, Edinburgh. 
on Tuesday, March 16th, R. Nevill Dundas, Eeg., W.S., Chairman 
of the ordinary court of directors, presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts the Chair- 
man said: At the time of our meeting last year the world was 
eagerly awaiting the conclusion of peace. This was slow in 
coming, and even now can hardly be said to be complete, but at 
least the mind of the country has been enabled to turn from 
thoughts of war to the equally pressing, though less tragic, 
problems of reconstruction. These problems have brought home, 
alike to those who have family responsibilities and to those who 
are beginning their lives afresh after the rude disturbance of the 
war, the necessity for the protection of life assurance. 
consequence, life offices in general experienced last year a notable 
revival of new business, and I am glad to say that our society 
has had its full share in this revival. Our new business last year 
amounted to well over three millions gross and just under 
three millions net—more than double the business of 1917 and 
nearly equal to the combined business for the two years 1917 
and 1918. In greater detail I may say that we issued 5,229 
policies assuring the gross amount of £3,127,793, of which 
£153,000 was reassured with other offices, leaving net new sums 
assured of £2,974,793, producing a net new annual premium 
income of £125,579. You will certainly share both our gratifica- 
tion at this result and our appreciation of the efforte of the 
society’s officials and agents which have secured it. 

The increased new business naturally brings with it an increase 
in expenditure, and this partly accounts for the fact that the 
expenses and commission during the year amounted to about 
124 per cent. of the premium revenue or 7} per cent. of the total 
revenue, rates which are considerably higher than those to which 
we have been accustomed in the past. The question is con- 
stantly before the management, and that every effort will be 
made to keep the expenses as low as possible, consistently with 
efficiency and with the proper remuneration of our staff, a matter 
which has had the very careful attention of the directors and 
which is at present under their special consideration. The 
question of increased expense is one which affects all offices in 
more or less equal degree, and I am happy to say that our rate 
of expense, though higher than heretofore, still remains much 
below the increased average rate of offices in general. 

In our report last year we pointed to the probability that there 
might be a higher rate of mortality among the civilian popula- 
tion as the result of long continued war conditions, and there is 
some apparent indication of this in the fact that our death 
claims last year amounted to about 1} millions sterling, which 
is rather higher than in 1917 and 1918, although those years 
included a considerable amount of war claims, from which 
the past year was almost free. The claims of 1919 were, how- 
ever, but little above the average of the pre-war quinquennium 
1909-1913, and were only about 78 per cent. of the amount 
provided according to the a table of mortality employed 
in the society’s valuations. e careful selection of lives, I 
need hardly say, is one of the most important parts of our work, 
and the care we give to it is, I think, justified by these satis- 
factory results. 

The investment of the society’s funds is a question to which 
the directors and the management give unremitting attention, 
and I am glad to say that the gross rate of interest earned on 
the entire funds showed a satisfactory increase over that of the 
previous year and amounted to £5 0s. 10d. per cent. The 
operations of the year resulted in a surplus of income over 
outgo amounting to £352,000, and this having been added 
to the funds they stood at just over 22} millions at the end 
of the year. 

We have now, except for a few matters of detail, got to the 
end of the problems directly connected with the war, but the 
period of reconstruction brings its own problems, both financial 
and administrative, and I need hardly assure you that these are 
engaging the constant attention of your directors. Such 

roblems are universal, extending to Governments on the one 
and and to individuals on the other. To the individual none 
of them is more pressing than that of making proper provision, 
both for his own future and for the future of those dependent 
on him; and in the revival of new business, to which I have 
referred, we see an increasingly wide recognition of the fact 
that the solution of this problem is to be found in a fuller and 
more widespread use of the advantages of life assurance. There 
is yet, however, much to be done in bringing this home to the 
general public. Many a man who recognizes that the increased 
cost of everything, consequent upon the depreciation in the 
value of the monetary unit, makes it necessary to protect him- 
self by increasing the fire insurance on his property, yet fails 
to recognize, or to recognize sufficiently, that his life is more 
valuable than his goods, and that his life assurance should be 
at least correspondingly increased. 1 ask, not only those present 
at this meeting, but also our members in general—of whom there 
are a very large number scattered all over the Kingdom— 
earnestly to think over this question as it affects themselves, 
and to consider whether they should not increase their own 
life assurances. Those who do so for the benefit of their de- 
pendants will be giving the best possible answer to those who 
say in their bitterness—and there are many of them—that self- 
interest 1s the guiding principle of the day. After they have 
dealt with their own case they will be more able to urge upon 
their friends the necessity of making full life assurance provision 











. rida, 
and the advantage of doing so in a t . ® 
own. We hear much to-day of “ Soctnowine ™ pp | — 
remuneration of capital. The existence of this feelin : a due 
justified or not, must do much to draw attention oo the ether 
advantages of the mutual principle wherever it can be - great 
By the consistent exercise of that principle for over 10g eed. 
the society has built up a on business for the sole ben, — 
the members themselves and withbut the incubus of sharehol + 
capital or the drain of dividends to shareholders. The — 
tages of lifr assurance on this basis were never greater, othe to 
apparent, than they are at the present time, and | will poe 2 
by saying that although our membership is large there is aly = 
room for more. (Applause.) ways 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted ; th 
election or re-election of directors was carried ; thanks . 
accorded to the directors and office-bearers, and the m = 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. — 
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What Does the 
Bible Society Achieve? 


@, It makes the Bible the cheapest and most acces. 
sible book in the world. Since its foundation it has 
sent out more than 300,000,000 copies of the Scriptures 
—complete or in part—in over 500 different forms of 
speech. 


Gd, It supplies the Missions of almost every Reformed 
Church with versions in all the languages which they 
need for their foreign work. It prints the editions, 
bears the cost involved in their sale at reduced rates, and 
pays the carriage of the books to the farthest Mission- 
stations. 


G. It employs more than a thousand colporteurs 
abroad, who carry Testaments and Gospels into the 
remotest corners of the earth, and sell them at prices 
which even the poorest can afford to pay. In 1918 these 
colporteurs sold more than 4,960,000 volumes. 


@, It leaves questions of interpretation to authorized 
teachers, and devotes itself simply to spreading God’s 
Book without note or comment. 


G, It unites Christians of many communions and 
countries in this duty, common to them all, which they 
ean never duly discharge except in concert. 


G, It spends £1,000 every working day, only about 
one-third of which comes back to it from the prices 
charged for its editions. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries, British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.¢. 4. 


PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or if 
a at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 

flice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub 
scriptions and Lonations towards the Funds of the Association should be seat.~ 
Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY & UU., 1 Pali Mali Hast, 5. W. 
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SPRING CLEANING 


We have made a special study of this important domestic subject, 
and our trained staff of experts is entirely at the disposal! of our 
customers. We welcome competitive estimates, as our prices 
are the lowest possible compatible with first-class materiais 








and efficient workmanship. 


Decorations 


Colour Schemes and periods artistically 
treated by our own special designers. 
Painting and papering a tstrictly moder- 
ate charges. 

Wall-papers in exclusive designs by all 
leading French and English manufac- 
turers. 


Dyeing & Cleaning 

By the most improved methods. Curtains 
cleaned by new chemical process and 
colours revived. Where the materials 
are too faded to clean successfully, or 
a fresh colour is preferred, they are 
carefully dyed and beautifully finished 
by a special process; all the new art 
colours are obtainable. 


Bedding 
In view of the present-day prices, the re- 
making of Bedding is a most important 
question, and should be treated upon our 
patent hygienic principles, by which the 
contents are thoroughly purified. 


Loose Covers 


Made in all the newest and most fashion- 
able artistic fabrics. Gur stock of 
Cretonnes, Taffetas, Linens, Damasks, 
chintzes, Shadow Cretonnes, ecic., is 
quite unique; the cut, fit, and finish 
are perfect. Loose covers carefully 
cleaned. Chintzes cleaned and_ re- 
calendered. A considerable portion of 
our stock of Furnishing Fabrics was 
purchased before the present great ad- 
vance in price. Customers may take 
advantage of these until the stock is sold. 


Lace Curtains 


Beautiful designs in 
British and Scotch Net Curtains. 
Swiss Embroidered Curtains. 
Marie Antoinette Curtains, 
Muslin Curtains. 
Filet Net Curtains. 

Point d’Esprit Bordered Curtains. 
Irish Hand-embroidered Muslin, 
Bise and Vitrage Nets. 


WAU A 
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Upholstery 





Furniture re-upholstered and artistically 
re-covered by thoroughly experienced 
workpeople at really moderate prices. 


Blinds and Awnings 


Every description of inside and outside 
Blinds made in our own factory. Patterns 
of materials and printed illustrations of 
the styles may be had post free. Prices 
strictly moderate. 





Casement Curtains 


A wonderful selection of Fabrics in the 
newest effects. Customers desirous of 
obtaining material that will withstand 
the sun should order ‘‘ Sundour,”’ which 
is not only artistic, but is guaranteed 
unfadable. 


Chintzes & Cretonnes 


In addition to the ordinary conventional 
and floral designs, we specialize in 
Reproductions, and have always in stock 
fine examples of Jacobean, Queen Anne, 
Georgian, Chinese, William and Mary, 
Italian. All the best qualities and 
makes at competitive prices. 








Carpets and Rugs 


REPAIRING. Persian and all makes 
of Oriental, Aubusson and Savonerie 
Carpets and Rugs repaired by expert 
Oriental workmen. DYEING and 
CLEANING. Carpets of all kinds 
cleaned or dyed in the most satisfactory 
manner. BEATING. Carpets beaten or 
blown by compressed air process, 
CARPETS RELAID. We have a large 
staff of experienced men for the taking 
up and relaying of carpets. Estimates 
free. 


Removals & Warehousing 


Quotations for all classes of Houschold 
Removals, both at home and abroad, 
at competition prices. 








HARVEY NICHOLS & CO., LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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JOIN 


———______ 


THE 


MODERATE PARTY 





PROGRAMME 


1. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. 


2. Surrender to State of War Period Profits in excess of £10,000 in individual hands. 
3. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 
Proceeds from 2 and 3 to be earmarked for reduction of National Debt, and one of the penatties 


for evasion to be two years’ hard labour. 


A General Levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced Labour Party—is recognized to 


be absurd, whereas every Banker knows that the 
immediately enforceable, without prejudicing the 


lhe Editor, 
The ** Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Sweet are the uses of advertisement! A member | 
of Parliament has written to say that he might join the | 
Modcrate Party! In that Public Dormitory where) 
speeches are made in dreamland, where unrealities command | 
x constant premium, one sleeper awakes ! | 
Will you, Sir, try a bottle of our famous world-cure, 
the cclebrated mixture “* League of Nations Law and 
Capitalist Deflation” ? Your contemporary, the Northern 
Whig of Belfast (Sir Edward Carson’s organ), said, March 1. 
* We do not wish to pose as alarmists, but we are bound” 
** to face facts. “And Home Rule seems to us to spell inevit-”’ 
“ably sooner or later—and sooner rather than later—civil” 
“war.” From this we must assume that the Government's 
proposals, Lord Northcliffe’s proposals, and Sir Horace 
Plunkett's proposals are all alike and equally valueless 
in the sense that they would bring not peace and healing 
but bloodshed and violence to Ireland. Now the Moderate 
Party is the only political Party in England that under- 
stands the Irish Problem. To expect an Irishman to 
understand it is to misunderstand its nature. For that 
reason Lord Northcliffe and Sir Horace Plunkett must 
be dismissed. A Protestant Tfouse of Commons will 
never be able to deal with this problem, and to attempt | 
to do so is mere buffoonery. Ireland must be referred | 
to the League of Nations, and the Irish Christians must | 
explain to Mahommedans and Buddhists, who will occupy 
important places in the great world league, the cause of | 
their unhappy prejudices. And with what result? The | 
essentially ignorant and vulgar nature of that hideous 
conflict between the two Christian Churches in Ireland, 
which, in the opinion of the Northern Whig, would justify 
civil war, will be exposed in bald and naked fashion to 
the peoples of Asia. The unspeakable shame which this con- 
flict between the Christian Churches in Ireland has brought | 
upon the Christian Faith will be complete and ineffaceable | 
-~a degradation for ever. It is true that the high authori- 





Postscriptum.—Remember, Doctors Bolshevism, Communism, Socialism, Syndicalism, and Nationalization are jes 
And the patient’s temperature is rising. 


their quack remedies. 


| get together and avert such a world calamity. 


| your 
| sufficient to turn the seale. 


proposal of the Moderate Party is practical and 
effective functioning of the capitalist system, 


ties of these rival Christian Churches have vet time to 
But this 
is unlikely. And when the enlightened peoples of Asia 
realize that Christianity in the dirty hands of men becomes 
an excuse for murder and killing they will make request 
to the League of Nations to order the instant withdrawal 
of all Christian Missions from their territories. And 
it may yet happen that Turkish and Japanese soldiers, 
who shall have sworn allegiance to the League of Nations, 
will be called upon to maintain peace and order in Christian 


| Treland. 


In any case League of Nations Law is the only Law 
that Irishmen can be compelled to obey. "The Louse of 
Commons is powerless. 

Now lIect us consider the other ingredient in our mixture 
—Capitalist Deflation. Some day, perhaps very soon, 
you will walk through Flect Street in the great City of 
London, knowing that no single individual in that beating 
heart of Empire is possessed of more than £100,000 or 
has been enriched over the period of the war (not yet 
ended) by more than £10,000. Much will depend upon 
own action, because you can exert an influence 
The Treasury will explain 
to you how easy their work will be if ail over £10,000 in 
war period wealth increase, 7.e., as between August, 1914, 
and March 31, 1920, and all over £100,000 in individual 
hands, become available for collection. And thus deflation 


/on a grand seale would take place and the vicious circle 


of higher prices, to pay for taxation, calling for increased 
wages, would be broken. America and France will follow 
our example. The United States Senators now discuss 
the League of Nations in a spiteful academic spirit. How 
different will be their attitude when League of Nations 
Law not only settles Ireland but also limits the wealth 
of an American Citizen to $500,000! 
Will you try a bottle of our mixture, Sir? 
Yours, ete., 
MODERATE PARTY. 


sing 


> 


The “ROUND TABLE” (March) says: 


“The financial leaders of all countries, friend and fce alike, are the only people who understand what is happening to the 


world and the necessity, if our civilization is not to disappear, 


of co-operation by all to save it. If the leaders of the present 


capitalistic system cannot lead, but leave the world to its own ignorance, one cannot wonder if the masses, enraged by the 
sufferings which they will have to endure, end by overturning it.” 





If you wish to support the Moderate Party write to 
“ Moderate Party,” 5 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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“IT have the 
honour’ to 
i gt 


URING the past six years millions of men and women, who, before 1914, 

did not dream that they would ever be brought into intimate associaticn 

with the Official Mind and the Government-way-of-doing-things, have 

enjoyed (?) that exciting experience. They have filled upinnumerable forms, 

they, as official writers themselves, have ‘“‘ had the honour to be the obedient servant ”’ 
of some mediocrity or other, and they have watched, dazed and fascinated, the process 


j of the official system. 


They have seen millions of money wasted by Official Spenders ;_ they have had 
daily expositions of the way-not-to-do-it and mostly they have been helpless to 
interfere. Millions have been caught up in the machinery of State business methods 


and have been dragged round the wheels. 


To these, the Coal Owners (the Investing British Public) address this simple 
question: Would you hand over any industry, great or small, to State 


Management ? 
State Ownership means Extravagant and Unimaginative Direction. 


State Ownership of the Coal Mines would necessarily mean dearer coal. 








NATIONALIZATION 
— She Comcumah is 


P.S.-Have you noticed how in the Government world nobody is to blame for 





anything ? The deparimental official has one desire, to avoid criticism 
and escape responsibility. The State never could run a business and 


never will. 








St, Jamcs’s 21 A, 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


LIFE & LETTERS OF SILVANUS 
PHILLIPS THOMPSON, F.R.S. 


By JANE S. THOMPSON and HELEN G. THOMPSON. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 21s. net. 
** An intimate account of the career of a man of great and 
varied gifts. It includes appreciations of his works as original 
investigator, teacher, writer, artist, and ‘ prophet.’ ” 


ZANZIBAR: PAST AND PRESENT 
By Major FRANCIS B. PEARCE, C.M.G. (British Resident 
in Zanzibar). With a Map and 32 pages illustrations. 
Cloth. 30s. net. 

“Major Pearce has taken immense pains in the compilation 
of his book, he has ransacked the chronicles, consulted the 
retailers of legends, referred to modern authorities, and drawn 
upon his own experiences to produce a well-constructed com- 
pendium of all that there is to be told of Zanzibar.”"— The Times. 


MODERN JAPAN: Its _ Political, 


Military, and Industrial Organization 
By WILLIAM MONTGOMERY McGOVERN, Lecturer on 
Japanese, School of Oriental Studies (Univ. of London), 
Priest of the Nishi Hongwanyi, Kyoto, Japan. Cloth. 
15s. net. 

‘** We havo read no book on Japan that gives such an admir- 
able picture of this forceful nation as Mr. MeGovern’s.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


SOME GREEK MASTERPIECES 
In Dramatic and Bucolic Poetry Thought into English 
Verse 
By WILLIAM STEBBING, M.A. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Stebbing had produced a book which can hardly be 
commended too warmly.”—Liverpool Posi. 


THE NEW LABOUR MOVEMENT 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: Management 


and Men 
By MEYER BLOMFIELD. Cloth. 


Modern Ireland in the Making. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SINN FEIN 
By R. M. HENRY, M.A., Queen’s University, Beliast- 
Cloth. 5s. net. 

Professor Henry has written a dispassionate and compre- 
hensive account of the development of Irish Nationalism since 
the death of Parnell. Without a trace of partisanship he has 
analysed and described the various elements which governed 
the evolution of Sinn Fein Ireland. 


THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT 
3y MICHAEL MacDONAGH. Cloth. 5s. net. 

Mr. Michael MacDonagh has surveyed the Home Rule Move- 
ment from its origin to the death of John Redmond. His payes 
are livened by many vivid first-hand impressions of striking 
personalities and important scenes. 


THE NATIONS AND THE LEAGUE 


By Various Writers. With an Introductory Chapter by 
Sir GEORGE PAISH. Cloth. 7s. Gd. net. 

“We want to know from non-official sources how the League 
is really regarded in different countries; and we welcome 
contributions by ‘ten representative writers of seven nations,’ 
including English, French, Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian, and 
American writers, some of them speaking with unquestionable 
authority as to the opinions of their countrymen.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


“ Poetry that Thrilis.”’ 
THE SPELL OF THE TROPICS 


By RANDOLPH H. ATKIN. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Atkin’s verse will reach the hearts of all who feel the 
call of the wanderlust. Uniform with Robert W. Service’ 
poeins. 





10s. 6d. 


net. 











“A Little Epic of the War.” 


THE SONG OF TiADATHA 
By Captain OWEN RUTTER. 4s. 
Inipress'on.) 

**Must be a joy to all ‘ Tired Arthurs’ whom the war trans- 
formed from nuts into heroes.”.—Daily Graphic. 


6d. net. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 Adelphi Terrace London, W.C, 








JUST PUPLISHED 
THE HISTORY OF THE 


South African Forces 
in France 


y 
Lieut.-Colonel JOHN BUCHAN 


15s. net. 
Fully illustrated with Maps, Plans and Photographs, 








Colonel Buchan’s official history of the South African Forces 
in France differs from the ordinary official compilation, [t is 
primarily a story. Few units were present in so many of the 
chief crises of the war, and on at least two occasions tho South 
Africans were at the key-point of important battles. The book 
aims at giving a consecutive narrative of a great military exploit 
as well as providing the detailed record of services. ¥ 

THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, LTD., 
LONDON AND EDIN! URGH. 


THE NELSON 
POPULAR LIBRARIES 


Books you like to handle 
and Looks you like to read. 








—_ > — 
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2/- net NOVELS 


SOPHY OF KRAVONIA 
THE POTTER'S THUMB 
WiLDFIRE 

RODERICK HUDSON 


1/6 net NOVELS 


WHERE YOUR TREASURE IS 


ANTHONY Hops. 
Mrs. F. A. Srezt. 
ZANE Grey, 
HENRY James. 


Hortman Day. 


JOHN CHARITY H. A. Vacuett, 
JANET OF THE DUNES Harrier T. Comsrocr. 
DONOVAN PASHA Sir Gingent Parker. 


EDINBURGH 
Non-Fiction Library 2/6 net 


THE RING AND THE BOOK Rosert Brownina. 
FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO E. 8. Grogan. 
REMINISCENCES OF LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 
THE HAUNTERS OF THE SILENCES 


Cuaries G. D. Rosrrts 
Cuar.es G. D. Roperts. 


WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS 


COLLECTION NELSON 
2/6 net 


Representative of the best French Literature. 


LIILLUSTRE MAURIN JEAN AICARD. 
LES HUIT JOURS DU PETIT MARQUIS Juvws CLarerig. 
LES MAITRES D'AUTREFOIS Everkne FROMENTIN. 
COLETT&® BAUDOCHE Mavricse Barrts. 


BELLE-ROSE Amiprr AcCHARD- 
SUZANNE NORMIS Henry GREVILLE. 
VOYAGEUSES P. BourGetT 


LE MARIAGE DE CHIFFON Gyr. 


ed 


— NELSON BOOKS — : 
MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS 


OOKS.—Norwood Young's 





Napoleon at Elba and St 

Helena, 3 vols., profusely illus., 21s.; Gulland’s Chinese Porcelain, 
2 vols., £2 2s.; Prints and Drawings by F. trangwyn, £2 12s. 6d. ; Kirkman $ 
British Lird Book, 4 vols, folio, 1911, £5; Grote’s History of Greece, Library 
Edit., 12 vols., 1846, 63s.: Lionel Johnson’s Poems, 1895, 25s. ; Swinburne '’s 
Posthumous Poems, edited by Gosse aud Wise, only 300 done, 50s. ; Campau$ 
Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie Antomette, 3 vola., best edit.. 1917. £3 36.5 
Grant’s The Makers of Black Basaltes, 1910, 21s.; Riccardi Press Canterbury 
Taies, illus. by Flint, 3 vels., £7 10s. 100,000 Books in stock Catalogues nen 
applicatiuu.— Edward Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Biren 
WANTLD, Encyclopaedia ritanaica, 20 vols,, Last Ed., lndia papel, 2° oilerede 
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HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 


Based on Official Documents. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Vol. 1. To the Battle of the Falklands, December, 1914. 
By SIR JULIAN S. CORBETT. 


Together with Box of Maps. 8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 








‘It is full of secrets, being based upon documents which were 
jealously guarded while the war was in progress.”’ 
} ; —Daily Telegraph. 
“Jf this is an official history it is not very far from being 
b i . ~ ” 
s popular history also, in the best sense of the word. ; 
: —Manchester Guardian. 


Lord Grey of the Reform Bill. 
Being the Life of Charles, 2nd Farl Grey. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Germany and the French Revolution. 
By G. P. GOOCH, M.A. 8vo. lds, net. | 
Seneca. 
By FRANCIS C. HOLLAND. 
With Frontispiece. 8vo. _10s. net. 


The English Catholics in the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 


By the Rev. J. H. POLLEN, S8.J. 


With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 
Morning Knowledge. 
The Story of the New Inquisition. 


By ALASTAIR SHANNON. 8vo. 14s. net. 
“An entrancing book.’’—ZIllustrated London News. 











Food Supplies in Peace and War. | 
__By Sir R. HENRY REW, K.C.B. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
The Life and Letters of 

George Alfred Lefroy, D.D., 


Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan. 
By Bishop MONTGOMERY. 8vo. 14s. net. 





The Heart of a Schoolboy. _ 


By JACK HOOD. With Preface by Rev. Canon E. A. 
BURROUGHS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





Applied Aerodynamics. 
By LEONARD BAIRSTOW, FR.S., C.B.E., Expert 
Adviser on Aerodynamics to the Air Ministry. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. 32s. net. 
“Should take its place as a standard text-book.”’—Flight. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Pateraoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


Established 1847. incorporated 1850. 
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states, and Dominion of New Zeaiaud 
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line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
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Displayed Advertisements, according to space, 15s. 3d. per inch. 
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COMING PUBLICATIONS ” £1 PER INCH. 
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MACMILLAN'’S LIST 


Through Deserts and Oases of 


Central Asia. 

By Miss ELLA SYKES, F.R.G.S., and Brigadier-General 

Sir PERCY SYKES, K.C.LE., C.B., C.M.G. With Ilus- 

trations and Maps. $Svo. 21s. net. 

The Datly Chronicle: ‘‘ One of the most fascinating books 
I have read for some time.” 
EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. 

The Economie Consequences of 


the Peace. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


Thoughts on the Union between 
England and Scotland. 


By ALBERT V. DICEY, K.C., Hon. D.C.L., and ROBERT 
S. RAIT, C.B.E., Professor of Scottish History and Litera- 
ture in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 16s. net. 











The Idea of Atonement in 
Christian Theology. 
The Bampton Lectures for 1915. 
By HASTINGS RASHDALL, D.Litt., D.C.L., 7 Aa 
Dean of Carlisle. 8vo. 15s. net. dine” 

The Spectator: ‘‘A theological classic. This is one of the 
most important theological works that have appeared for more 
than a generation; it is a source of legitimate satisfaction 
that it should have come from an English University amd from 
an English divine.”’ 

The Record: ‘‘ Few, if any, Bamptons cover a wider his- 
torical background, or give a deeper impression of being the 
work of an exceptionally powerful thinker and scholar. Dr. 
Rashdall has put the accumulated stores of his vast learning 
into a volume that is at times by no means easy reading, but 
is never hesitating in laying down what its author believes 
to be true.” 


The Hope of Man: 
Four Studies in the Literature of Religion and Reconstruec- 
tion. Being Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford as Select Preacher in 1917-19. By the Very Rey. 
WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, D.D., Dean of Winchester. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Christian Freedom. 
Hulsean Lectures, 1918-1919. By the Rev. FRANCIS FE. 
HUTCHINSON, M.A., formerly Chaplain of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and Lecturer of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Reign of Religion in Con- 
temporary Philcsophy. 
By S. RADHAKRISHNAN, M.A., Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Mysore, Author of “ The Philosophy 
of Rabindranath Tagore.”” 8vo. 12s. net. 
THIRD EDITION. 


The Philosophical Theory of the 
State. 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET, LL.D., D.C... Third 
Edition. 8vo. 15s. net. 
Cytology: 
With special reference to the Metazoan Nucleus. By W. E. 
AGAR, D.Sc., Professor of Zoology in the University of 
Melbourne. Illustrated. 8vo. I2s. net. 





Aviation. Theorico-Practical Text-Book 
for Students. 
By BEN] AMIN M. CARMINA, Assistant Chief Instructor 
at the Y.M.C.A. Airplane Mechanics’ School, Charter 
Member and Lecturer of the Aeronautical Society. With 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. IIs. net. 








Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages. 
By W. JAMES and A. MOLE. New Edition, completely 
rewritten and greatly enlarged. By LOUIS TOLHAUSEN. 
7s. 6d. 


James-Grassi Dictionary of the 
English and Italian Languages. 


Fourteenth Edition, entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged 
By Prof. ALBERT DE BEAUX. 7s. 6d 


Dictionary of the English and 
German Languages. 


By W. JAMES. Forty-fourth Edition, entirely rewritten 
and greatly enlarged and now augmented by all the latest 
expressions connected with Aviatics, Motoring, Travelling, 
Sport, etc. 7s , 
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GENERAL LITERATURE FICTION 
FREETHINKERS OF THE ‘THE LIGHT HEART 


NINETEENTH CENTURY | An Icelandic Saga. By MAURICE HEWLETT, 
By JANET E. COURTNEY, O.B.E. 12s. 6d.| + ‘Net 
_ ‘THE BLACK CURTAIN 


“a"MOIRS OF LIFE AND | By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 7s. 64. net, 


LITERATURE _ | ALL THE KING’S MEN 
By W. H. MALLOCK, Demy 8vo, 16s. net. ! By LT.-COL. W. P. DRURY. 7s. net. 


THE RELEASE OF THE SOUL: INVISIBLE TIDES (rd Edition) 


A Sequel to “The Anatomy of Society” uaiiie ; 
By GILBERT CANNAN. Crown 8vo,, By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR. 73s. net, 


cepeianall ‘TIME AND ETERNITY 
THE PARIS OF THE NOVELISTS | By GILBERT CANNAN. 7s. net. 


By ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE. Demy | The Novels of RIDGWELL CULLUM will be 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. _issued in a new uniform Edition during the 
Spring at 2s. 6d. net per volume. 
REVOLUTIONARY DAYS en) hig 
By PRINCESS CANTACUZENE| 
COUNTESS SPERANSKY. Demy 8vo,| POETRY 
3On, Ss aaa, ‘THE SONG OF ROLAND 
PRECEPTS AND JUDGMENTS | Done in English in the original measure. By 
By MARSHAL FOCH. With a Biography of} | ©: K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF, Demy 8, 
the author by Major A. GRASSET. Translated | 7s. 6d. net. (Second Edition in the Press.) 
by HiLarreE Bettoc. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net. VOICES 
| Edited by THOMAS MOULT. Issued monthly 
PROBLEMS OF POPULATION | at Is. net. Contributors include: D. H.LAW- 
Demy 8vo, 25s. net. Issued under the auspices | RENCE, F. TENN‘ SON JESSE, LOUIS 
of the National Council of Public Morals, | GOLDRING, W. H. DAI IES, LASCELLES 
| ABERCROMBIE and EDMOND X. KAPP. 
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‘THE WATCH TOWER: POEMS 


By H. W. CLARK, 33s. 6d. net. 
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(2nd Edition) Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
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REPUTATIONS ‘a 
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